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PREFACE 


Humanism, the attitude of mind which attaches primary 
importance to man and to his faculties, affairs, temporal aspirations 
and well-being often regarded as the characteristic attitude of the 
Renaissance in Western Europe. The Greek and Roman classical 
writers regularly distinguished the-human, 'or humane, on the other 
from the divine, but in making the latter contrast they usually 
stressed some pathetic aspect of the human, such as mortality. 

In the 20 th century some new senses were given to the word 
humanism. F.C.S. Schiller (1864-1937) took it as the special name 
of his version of pragmatism maintaining that all philosophic 
understanding stems from human activity and re-affirming 
Protagoras', contention that "Man is the measure" against what he 
called the "intellectualist" philosophic, whether represented by 
Plato, by Hume or by the idealists of his own time. The humanism of 
Irving Babbit was very different, being a reaction in favor of classical 
order against romanticism and naturalism, only their literary but also 
in their wider aspects. 

There has been a rich and long tradition began with the 
translation of Panch-tantra, a Sanskrit classic, into Persian, was 
enriched with the arrival of Shaikh sa'di Sheerazi on the Persian 
literary scene. He is a strong believer and proponent of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind and fervently propagates it. He denounces 
the indifference of man to the suffering of his fellow human beings, 
and considers such indifferent people of grossly inhuman : 

"Human beings are like parts of a body, as they are created 
from the same substance. When the world causes pain to a single 
part, the other parts also cannot be at ease. You who are indifferent 
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to the sufferings of others, do not deserve to be called a human 
being." 

Abu Abdullah Musharrif bin Muslih, Known as Shaikh Sa'di 
was born in 1184 at Sheeraz. He is not only one of the most 
honorable Iranians, but is also one of the greatest writers of the 
world. Among the writers in the Persian language, there are only 
one or two who may be compared to him. From among the writers of 
other nations both ancient and modern only a few may equal to him. 

He received his education from the Nazamiya College at 
Baghdad. There after for thirty years he wondered in the lands of 
Islam. According to his own account he visited Arabia, Egypt, 
Morocco, Abyssinia, Central Asia and India. He returned to Sheeraz 
in the last phase of his life and engaged himself in the literary 
activities. His most important works are (i) Bustan (ii) Gulestan (iii) 
Kulliyat comprising and Persian panegyrics, poems partly in Persian 
partly in Arabic, Tarji-band, Ghazals, Rubayet and Qatyat. He died 
in Sheeraz in 1292 and was buried in the same city. His tomb has 
ever since been the center of pilgrimage of his countless admirers 
and devotees. 

According to Sa'di Humanism is comprised of liberality and 
kindness. Do not think that it is only the material form. Virtue is a 
must, since picture can be pain on the walls of a palace with 
vermilion and verdigrises, If a man is devoid of excellence and 
benevolence, what is the difference between him and the painted 
figure on the wall? According worldly riches is not an art. Win over a 
single heart if you can. He stresses upon the universality of 
compassion and treats the topic with due emphasis. He considers 
compassion to be the essence of humanity, as is evident from the 
following verses: 
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"Help those who are in trouble when you are safe and secure, 
as assistance to the poor will prevent a calamity to you. If a 
mendicant pleads for alms, give it to him willingly. Otherwise, a 
tyrant will take it by force from you" 

He attaches great importance to the subject humality which is 
the root, mother, nurse, foundation and bond of all virtue : 

"God has created you from dust. O man! Therefore, be as 
humble as dust. Do not be greedy, evil and rebellious. You were 
created from dust. Therefore do not be like fire. Because, whereas 
dreadful fire rebelled, dust humbled itself. Since fire displayed 
arrogance, God made demons from it and since dust showed 
humility, he created man from it.". 

He reveals a soft heart with respect to orphans as he had 
himself lost his father at a very early age. He constantly reminds 
people about the need to nurture orphans and look after their 
interests : 

"Whenever you see an orphan with his head cast down, do 
not kiss your child's face in his presence. Who will ever show 
affection to an orphan when he weeps? Who will ever show 
sympathy to him and carry his load when he is upset? Beware that 
he does not cry, because the throne of Almighty God trembles when 
an orphans sobs. Wipe the tears from his eyes with compassion, 
and cleans the dust from his with kindness" to sum up we can say 
that Shaikh Sa'di was one of the greatest humanists of the world. In 
due recognition of his services towards the humanism his poetry. 

"Human beings like parts of a body." has been engraved 

on the main gate of the UNO. 

With great pleasure I deeply acknowledge my indebtness to 
Dr. Mazhar Asif, Associate Prof. Deptt. of Persian, Gauhati 
University under whose guidance and supervision this thesis has 
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Origine,Meaning & Development of Humanism 

The term Humanism has been derived from Latin humanus, “Human”; of homo, “man”, 
homines, “mankind", and it was often regarded as the.characteristic attitude of the Renaissance in 
Western Europe. The Greek and Roman classical writers regularly distingushed the 'human' or 
'humane' on the one hand from the bestial, and on the other hand from the divine; but in making the 
latter contrast they usually stressed some pathetic aspect of the human, such morality or fallinbility. 

The word “humanism” has a number of meanings, and because authors and speakers often 
don’t clarify which meaning they intend, those trying to explain humanism can easily become a source 
of confusion. Fortunately, each meaning of the word constitutes a different type of humanism - the 

1 * * , i * , ( \ 

different types being easily separated and defined by the use of appropriate adjectives. So let me 
summarize the different varieties of humanism in this way. 

’ *i , * 

Literary Humanism is a devotion to the humanities or literary culture. 

Renaissance Humanism is the spirite of learning that developed at the end of the middle 
ages with the revival of classical letters and a renewed confidence in the ability of human beings to 
determine for themselves truth and falsehood. 

Cultural Humanism is the rational and empirical tradition that originated largely in ancient 
Greece and Rome, evolved throughout European hisotry, and now constitutes a basic part of the 
western approach to science, political theory, ethics, and law. 
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Philosphical Humanism is any outlook or way of life centered on human need and interest 

sub-categorics of this type include Christian Humanism and Mordern Humanism. 

Christian Humanism is defined by Websters Third New International Dictionary as “a 
philosophy advocating the self-fulfillment of man within the framework of Christian principle”. This 
more human oriented faith is largely a product of the Renaissance and is a part of what made up 
Renaissance Humanism. - 

Modern Humanism also called Naturalistic Humanism, Ethical Humanism and Democratic 
Humanism is defined by one of its leading proponents, Corliss Lamont, as “a naturalistic philosophy 
that rejects all supernaturalism and relies primarily upon reason and science, democracy and human 
compassion". Modern Humanism has a dual origin, both secular and religious, and these constitute 
its sub- categories. 

Secular Humanism is an outgrowth of 18th century enlightenment rationalism and 19th 
century free- thought. Many secular groups, such as the Council for Democratic and Secular 
Humanism and the American Rationalist Federation, and many otherwise unaffiliated academic 
philosophers and scientists, advocate this philosophy. 

Religious Humanism emerged out of Ethical culture, Unitarianism, and Universalism. To 
day, many Unitarian-Universalist congregations and all Ethical Culture societies describe themselves 


as humanist into existence. 
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The most critical irony in dealing with Modem Humanism is the inability of its advocates to agree on 
whether or not this worldview is religious. Those who see it as philosophy are the Secular Humanists 
while those who see it as religion are Religious Humanists. This dispute has been going on since the 
early years of this century when the secular and religious traditions converged and brought Modern 
Humanism into existence. 

Secular and Religious Humanists bothe share the same worldview and the same basic 
principles. This is made evident by the fact that both Secular and Religious Humanists were among 
the signers of Humanist Manifesto I in 1933 and Humanist Manifesto II in 1973. From the standpoint of 
philosophy alone, there is no difference between the two . It is only in the definition of religion and in 
the practice of the philosophy that Religious and Secular Humanists effectively disagree. 

The definition of religion used by Religious Humanists is a functional one. Religion is that which 
serves the personal and social needs of a group of people sharing same philosophycal world view. 

To serve personal needs, Religious Humanism offers a basis for moral values, an inspiring set 
of ideals, methods for dealing with life’s harsher realities, a rationale for living life juyously, and an 
overall semse of purpose. 

To serve social needs, Humanist religious communities (such as Ethical Culture societies and 
many Unitarian universalist churches) offer a sense of belonging,<an institutional setting for the moral 


education of children, special holidays shared with like minded people, a unique ceremonial life, the 
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performance of ideologically consistent retes of passage (weddings, child welcomings, coming of age 
celebrations, funarals,and so forth), an opportunity for affirmation of one's philosophy of life, and a 
historical context for one's ideas. 

Religious Humanists maintain that most human beings have personal and social needs that 
can only be met by religion (taken in the functional sense. I just detailed.) They do not feel that one 
should have to make a choice between meeting these needs in a traditional faith context versus not 
meeting them at all. Individuals who cannot feel at home in traditional religion should be able to find a 
home in non-traditional religion. 

i was once asked by a reporter if this functional definition of religion , did not amout to taking 
away the substance and leaving only the superficial trappings. My answer was that the true substance 
of religion is the role it plays in the lives of individuals and the life of the community, Doctrines may 
differ from denomination to denomination; and new 'doctrine may replace old ones, but the purpose 

f , § 

religion serves for PEOPLE remains the same. If we define the substance of a thing as that which is 
most lasting and universal, then the function of religion is the core of it. 

Religious Humanits, in realizing this, make sure that doctrine is never allowed to subvert the 
higher purpose of meeting human needs in the here and now. This is why Humanist child welcoming 
ceremonies are geared to the community and Humanist wedding services are tailored to the 

V * t 

specialzed needs of the wedding couple. This is why Humanist memorial services focus, not on 
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saving the soul of the dear departed, ;buf on serving the survivors by giving them a memorable 

f 

experience related to how the deceased was in life. This is why Humanists don’t proselytize people on 
their death beds. They find it better to allow them to die as they have lived, undisturbed by the 
agendas of others. 

Finally, Religious Humanism is “faith in action.” In his essay “The faith of a Humanist.” U U 
Minister Kenneth Phifer declares - 

Humanism teaches us that it is immoral to wait for God to act for us. We must act to 
. stop the wars and the crimes and the brutality of this and future ages. We have powers 

of a remarkable kind. We have a high degree of freedom in choosing what we will do. 

* * , * I ' , 

Humanism tells us that whatever our philosophy of the universe may be, ultimately the 

responsibility for the kind of world in which live rests with us. 

i * 

Now, while Secular Humanists may agree with much of what religious Humanists do, they 
deny that this activity is properly called “religious”. This is not a mere semantic debate. Secular 
Huamanists maintain that there is so much in religion deserving of criticism that the good name of 
Humanism should not be tainted by connection with it. 

Secular Humanists often refer to Unitarian Universalists as “ Humanists not yet out of the 
church habit”. But Unitarian- Univresalists sometimes counter that a secular Humanist is simply an 


Unchurched Unitarian”. 
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Probably the most popular example of the Secular Humanist world view in recent years was 
the controversial author Salman Rushdie. Here is what he said on ABC’s “Nightline” on February 13, 
1989, in regard to his novel The Satanic Verses. 

The Secular Humanist tradition is a tradition of defiance, a tradition that dates back to ancient 

* 

Greece. One can see, even in Greek mythology, Humanist themes that are rarely, if ever, manifested 
in the mythologies of other cultures. And they certainly have not been repeated by modern religions . 
The best exemple here is the charcter Prometheus. 

Prometheus stands out because he was idolized by ancient Greeks as the one who difined 
Zeus. He stole the fire of the gods and brought it down to earth. For this he was punished. And yet he 
continued his difiance amid his tortures. This is the root of the Humanist challenge to authority. 

The next time we see a truly heroic Promethean character in my mythology it is Lucifer in John 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. But now he is the Devil. He is evil.Whoever would defy God must be 
wickedness personified. That seems to be a given of traditional religion. But the ancient Greeks didn’t 
agree. To them, Zeus, for all his power, could still be mistaken. 

Imagine how shocked a friend to mine was when I told her my view of “God’s moral 
standards”.! said, “If there were such a god, and these were indeed his ideal moral principles, I would 
be tolerant. After all, God is entitled to his own opinions !” 

Only a Humanist is inclined to speak this way. Only a Humanist can suggest that, even if there 
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be a god, it is Ok to disagree with him, her, or it. In Plato’s Euthyphro, Socrates shows that God is not 
necessarily the source of good, or even good himself. Socrates asks if something is good because 
God ordains it, or if God ordains it because it is already good. Yet, since the time of the ancient 
Greeks, no mainstream religion has permitted such questioning of God’s will or made a hero out of a 
disobedient character. It is Humanists who claim this tradition. 

After all, much of Human progress has been in defiance of religion or of the apparent natural 
order. When we deflect lightening or evacuate a town before a tornado strikes, we lessen the effects 
of so called “acts of God”. When we land on the Moon we defy the Earth’s gravitational pull. When 
we seek a solution to the AIDS crisis, we, according to Jerry Falwell, thwart “God’s punishment of 
homosexuals". 

Politically, the defiance of religious and secular authority has led to democracy , human rights, 
and even the protection of the environment. Humanist make no apologies for this. Humanists twist no 
biblical doctrine to justify such actions. They recognize the Promethean difiance of their response and 
take pride in it. For this is part of the tradition. 

Another aspect of the Secular Humanist tradition is skepticism. Skepticism’s historical 
exemplar is Socrates. Why Socrates? Because, after all this time, he still stands out alone among all 
the famous saints and sages from antiquity to present. Every religion has its sage. Judaism has 
Moses. Zoroastrianism has Zarathustra, Buddhism has the Buddha, Christianity has Jesus, Islam has 
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Mohammad, Mormonism has Joseph Smith, and Bahai has Baha-u-iah . Every one of these 
individuals claimed to know the absolute truth. It is Socrates, alone among famous sages, who 
claimed to know Nothing. Each devised a set of rules or laws, save Socrates. Instead, Socrates gave 
us a method - a method of questioning the rules of others, of cross- examination. And Socrates didn’t 
die for truth, he died for rights and the rule of law. For these reasons, Socrates is the quintessential 
skeptical Humanist.He stands as a: symbol, both Greek rationalism and the Humanist tradition that 
grew out of it. And no equally recognized saint or sage has joined his company since his death. 

Because of the strong Secular Humanist identity with the images of Prometheus and Socrates, 
and equally strong rejection of traditional religion, the Secular Humanist actually agrees with 
Tertuliian- who said: 

“What has Jerusalem to do with Athens '?" 

That is, Secular Humanists identify more closely with the rational haritage symbolized by 

i > 

ancient Athens than with the faith heritage epitomized by ancient Jerusalem. 

But don’t assume from this that Secular Humanism is only negative. The positive side is 
liberation,, best expressed in these words of Robert G. Ingersall; 

When I became convinced that the universe is natural, that all the ghosts and gods are 
myths, there entered into my brain, into my soul, into every drop of my blood the 
sense, the feeling, the joy of freedom. The walls of my prison crumbled and fell. The 
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dungeon was flooded with light, and all the bolts and bars and manacles became dust, I 
was no longer a servent, a serf, or a slave. There was for me no master in all the wide 
world, not even in infinite space. ,1 was free-free to think, to express my thoughts- free to 
live my own ideal, free to live for myself and those I loved, free to use all my faculties, 
all my senses, free to spread imagination’s wings, free to investigate, to guess and 
dream and hope,free to judge and determine for myself.... I was free ! I stood erect and 
fearlessly, joyously faced all worlds. 

Enough to make a secular Humanist shout “hallelujah”! 

The fact that Humanism can atonce be both religious and secular presents a paradox of 
course, but not the only such paradox. Another is that both Religious and Secular Humanism place 
reason above faith, usually to the point of eschewing faith altogether. The dichotomy between reason 
and faith is given emphasis in Humanism, with Humanists taking their stand on the side of reason. 
Because of this . Religious Humanism should not be seen as an alternative faith, but rather as an 
alternative way of being religious. 

These paradoxical features not only require a unique treatment of Religious Humanism in the 

i 

study of world religious, but also help explain the continuing controversy, both inside and out side the 
Humanists movement, over whether Humanism in a religion at all. 

The paradoxes don’t end here. Religious Humanism is usuallly without a god, without a belief 
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in the supernatural, without a belief in an afterlife, and without a beliefe in a “higher” source of moral 
values. Some adherents would even go so far to suggest that it is a religion without “belief of any 
kind- knowledge based on evidence being considered preferable. Furthermore, the common notion of 
"religious knowledge” as knowldge gathered through nonscientific means is not generally accepted in 
Religious Humanist epistemology. 

Because both Religious and Secular Humanism are identified so closely with cultural 

<t . - 

humanism, they readily embrace modern science, democratic principles, human rights, and free 
inquiry. Humanism’s rejection of the notions of sin and guilt, especially in relation to sexual ethics,puts 
it in harmony with contemporary sexology and sex education as well as aspects of humanistic 
psychology. And Humanism’s historic advocacy of the secular state makes it another voice in the 

r 

defense of church / state separation. 

All these features have led to the current charge of teaching “the religion of secular humanism” 
in the public schools. 

The most obvious point clarify in this context is that some religious hold to doctrines that place 
their adherents at odds with certain features of the modem world which other religions do not. For 
example, many biblical fundamentalists, especially those filling the ranks of the “Religious Right,” 
reject the theory of evolution.Therefore, they see the teaching of evolution in a science course as an 
affront to their religious sensibilities. In defending their beliefs from exposure to ideas inconsistent with 
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them, such fundamentalists label evolution as “ humanism” and maintain that exculsive teaching of it 
in the science classroom constitutes a breech in the Jeffersonian wall of separation between church 
and state. 

It is indeed true that Religious Humanists, in embracing modern science, embrace evolution in 
the bargain. But individuals within mainline Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism also embrace 
modem science - and hence evolution. Evolution happens to be the state of the art in science today 
and is appropriately taught in science courses. That evolution has come to be identified with Religious 
Humanism but not with mainline Cristianity or Judaism is a curious quirk of politics in North America. 
But this is a typical feature of the whole controversy over humanism in the schools. 

Other courses of study have come to be identified with Humanism as well, including sex 
education, values educaton, global education and even creative writing. Today Christian today's 
“situation ethics" was invented by 1974 Humanist of the Year Joseph Fletcher. But situational 
consideratons have been an element of Western jurisprudence for at least 2,000 years ! Again, 
Secular and Religious Humanists, being in harmony with current trends, are quite comfortable with all 
of this, as are adherents of most major religious. There is no justification for seeing these ideas as the 
exclusive legacy of Humanism. Furthermore, there are independent secular reasons why schools offer 
the curriculam that they do. A basis in favour of “ the religion of secular humanism" has never been a 


factor in their development and implementaion. 
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The charge of Humanist infiltration into the public schools seems to be the product of a 
confusion of cultural humanism and Religius Humanism. Though Religious Humanism embraces 
cultural humanism, this is no justification for separatoin out cultural humanism, labeling it as the 
exclusive legacy of a nontheistic and naturalistic religion called Religious Humanism, and thus 
declaring it alien. To do so would be to turn one’s back on a significant part one’s culture and 
enthrone the standards of biblical fundamentalism as the arbiter of what is and is not religious. A 
deeper understanding of Western culture would go a long way in clarifying the issues surrounding the 
controversy over humanism in the public schools. 

Once we leave the areas of confusion, it is possible to explain, in straightforward terms, 
exactly what the modern Humanist philosophy is about. It is easy sto summarize the basic ideas held 
in common by both Religious and Secular Humanists. 

These ideas are as follows : 

1. Humanism is one of those philosophies for people who think for themselves. There is no 

i 

area of thought that a Humanist is afraid to challenge and explore. 

2. Humanism is a philosophy focused upon human means for comprehending reality. 

Humanist make no dims to possess or have access ot supposed transcendent 
knowledge. , 

3. Humanism is a philosophy of reason and science in the pursuit of knowledge. Therefore, 
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when it comes to the question of the most valid means for acquiring knowledge of the 
world, Humanists reject arbitrary faith, authority, revelation, and altered states of 
consciousness. 

4. Humanism is a philosophy of imagination. Humanists recognize that intuitive feelings, 
hunches, speculation, flashes of inspiration, emotion, altered states of consciousness, and 
even religious experience, while not valid means to acquire knowledge, remain useful 

sources of ideas that can lead us to new ways of looking at the world. These ideas, after 
they have been assessed rationally for their usefulness can then be put to work, often as 
alternate approaches for solving problems. 

5. Humanism is a philosophy for the here and now, Humanists regard human values as 
making sense only in the context of human life rather than in the promise of a supposed life 
after death. . 

6. Humanism is a philosophy of compassion. Humanist ethics is solely concerned with meeting 
human needs and answering human problems for both the individual and society and 
devotes no attention to the satisfaction of the desires of supposed theological entities. 

7. Humanism is a realistic philosophy. Humanists recognize the existense of moral dilemmas 
and the need for careful consideration of immediate and future consequences in moral 




decision making. 
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8. Humanism is in tune, with the science of today Humanists therefore recognize that we live in 
a natural universe of great size and age, that we evolved on this planet over a long period of 
time, that there is no compelling evidence for a separable “soul”, and that human beings 
have certain built in needs' that effectively from the basis for any human oriented value 

system. 

9. Humanism is in tune.with today’s enlightened social thought. Humanists are committed to 
civil liberties, human rights, chruch-state separation, the extension of participatory 
democracy not only in government but in the workplace and education, an expansion of 
global consciousness and exchange of products and ideas internationally and an open 
ended approach to solving social problems, an approach that allows for the testing of new 
alternatives. 

10. Humanism is in tune with new technological developments. Humanists are willing to take 
part in emerging scientific and tehnological discoveries in order to exercise their moral 

. influence on these revolutions as they come about, espacialiy in the interest of protecting the 
enviroment. 

11. Humanism is, in sum, a philosophy for those in love with life. Humanists take responsibility 
for their own lives and relish the adventure of being part of new discoveries, seeking new' 
knowledge exploring new options. Instead of finding solace in prefabricated answers to the 
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great questions of life. Humanists enjoy the open-endedness of a quest and the freedom of 

V i , 

discovery that this entails. 

Though there are some who would suggest that this philosophy has always had a limited and 
eccentric following, the facts of history show otherwise. Amoung the modem adherents of Humanism 
have been Margaret Sangear, founder of Planned Parenthood and 1957 Humanust of the Year of 
the American Humanist Association; humanistic psychology pioneers Carl Rogers and Abraham 
Maslow, also Humanists of the Year; Albert Einstain, who joined the American Humanist Assocation in 
the 1950s; Bertrand Russell, who joined in the 1960s; civil rights pioneer A. Philip Randoph who was 
the 1970 Humanist of the Year, and futurist R. Buckminister Fuller, Humanist of the Year in 1969. 

The United Nations is a specific example of Humanism at work. The first Director-General of 
UNESCO, the UN Organization Promoting Education, Science arid Culture, was the 1962 Humanist of 
the Year Julian Huseley, who practically drafted UNESCO’S charter by himself. The first Director 
General of the World Health Organization was the 1959 Humanist of the Year Brock Chisholm. One 
of this organization's greatest accomplishments has been the wiping of smallpox from the face of the 
earth. And the first Director- General of the food and Agricultural Orgamization was British Humanist 

- j ’ ' 

Jhon Boyd. Orr. 

Meanwhile, Humanists, like 1980 humanist of the Year Andrei Sakharov, have stood up for 
human rights wherever such rights are suppressed, Betty Friedan and Gloria Steinem fight for 
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women's rights, Mathilde Krim battle the AIDS epidemic, and Margaret Atwood is one of the world’s 
most outspoken advocates of literary freedom- humanists all.1 
Encyclopaedia Britanica: 

Humanism, the attitude of mind which attaches primary importance to man and to his faculties 
affairs, temporal aspirations and well being (from Latin humanus, “Human”; of homo, “man”, homines, 
“mankind”.), often regarded as the characteristic attitide of the Renaissance (q.v.) in western Europe. 
The Greek and Roman classical writers regularly distinguished the human or humane, on the one 
hand from the bestial and on the other hand from the devine; but in making the latter contrast they 
usually stressed some pathetic aspect of the human, such as mortality or fallibility. 

Medieval Christianity, whoever, suggested that mans life on earth is significant only in sofar as 
it affected his soul's expectation of God's mercy after death, and it was against this belittling of his 
natural condition that the humanists of the Renaissence assorted the intrinsice value of man's life 
before death and the greatness of his potentialities. As ecclesiastical influence waned the protest of 
humanism was turned against secular orthodoxies that subordinated man to the abstract concepts of 
political or biological theory. 

In the 20th century some new senses were given to the word humanism. F.C.S. Schiller 
(1864-1937) took it as the special name of his own version of pragmatism (q.v.) maintaing that all 

1.Important Link: Common Dreams. News Center. Breaking News & views for Progressive Community. What is 
Humanism? By Frederik Edwords.Executive Director, American Humanist Association. 
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philosophic understanding stems from human activity and re-affirming Protagoras’ contention that 
“Man is the measure” against waht he called the “intellectualist” philosophies, whether reprsented by 
Piato, by Hume or by the idealists of his own time. The humanism of Irving Babbit (q.v.) was very 
different, being a reaction in favour of classical order against romanticism and naturalism, not only in 
their literary but also in their wider aspects.2 

The Encyclopaedia Americana: 

(1)That phase of Renaissance which consisted in a renewed study of the so-caiied 
humanistics. Humanism had its source in Italy, which had all times maintained a continuous tradition 
of it ancient greatness. Furthermore, Italy was the nearest of the Civilised Western countries to the 
Empire of the East, and so it was to Italy that that the Byzantine scholars fled when their country fell 
under Turkish dominion; Much befor this, however, the Italian scholars had begun to set a high price 
on the remains of ancient learning. Petrarch (1304- 74), and Boccaccio (1313-75) (q.q.v.) were both 
more highly esteemed by their contemporaies for their Latin writings than for their much effort works. 
Boccaccio indeed was familier with Greek as well as with Latin. 

The definitive introduction of Greek in to Italy, however took place in 1391, when Michael 
Chrysoioras, Being on his way through Florance on a mission from the emperor of Byzantium was 
induced to settle there and theach Greek. After him came Johannes Bessarion, Theodorus Gaza, 
Johannes Argyropoulus and Demeritus Chalcondylas, who had left the menace of the Turks or on 


2. Encyclopeadia Britannica, V. 11, P.876 
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account of the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

/ ' > t k 
The humnism of all northern countries, that of France had Italian origin, and may be side to have 

received its first great impulse from the invasion of Naples by Charles VIII in 1494. It owed much, 

however, to the influence of perhaps the greatest of all the scholars of the Renaissance of Dutchhman 

Desiderius Erasmus (1467-1536). Erasmus also played an importan part in British humanism. 

Humanism in England was at once a titerary debtor and a disciple of Patrarch and Boccaccio. In the 

reign of Henry V. Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was a patron of learning in the Italian sense and 

gatherd around him a coterie of English and Italian scholars. However, British humanism first became 

definitely established by Thomas Linacre (1460-1524) William Grocyn (1446-1519), and William 

Latimer. These three friends made secure the hold which humanism had already obtained on oxfored, 

so that British humanism became able to meet that of Italy on even terms. Through Colet (1467- 

1515) the pupil of Linacre and Grocyn, the humanistic movement led to the foundation of the great 

schools of England. Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), another pupil of Lanacre and Grocyn, did much to 

break down the opposetion to Greek at Oxford. More was also an ardent platonist, as is shown by his 

fomous book the’Ulopia’, which was patterned after the ‘Republic 1 of Plato. Greek was estabished at 

Cambridge through the efforts of Erasmus and Jhon Fisher ( 1469-1535), bishop of Rochester. The 

humanism established in England by these men spread throughout society, and paved the way for the 


great Enlizabethian period of literature and culture. 
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(2) The word “humanism” is often used for that theory of education which' claims that a study of 
the classics is the best means for a well-rounded and broad culture. It often takes the form of a protest 
against the scrappiness of a training based on a too exclusive devotion to natural science. 

(3) "Humanism” is sometimes used to designate that type of philosophical view which makes 
man the measure of all things. Its chief contemporary exponent is F.C.S. Schiller of Oxford.3 

Merrian Webster’s Encyclopadia of literature: 

The learning or cultural impulse that is characterized by a revive of classical sprit, and a shirt 
of emphasis from religious to secular concern that flowered during the Renaissance. 

Renaissance humanism is traceable to the 14th century Italian poet Petrarch, whose 
scholarship and enthusiasm for classic Latin writings (“The humanities”) gave great impetus to a 
movement that eventually spread from Italy to all of Western Europe. The diffusion of humanism was 
faciliated by the universal use of Latin and by the imation of movable type. Although humanism 
gradually became identified with class room studies of the classics, it more property embraced any 

V 

attitude that exalted mans relationship to god, free will, and human superiority over nature.4 

The New Penguin Encyclopedia : 

“Humanism historically, a movement that arose with the Italian Renaissance, in the 
writings of Ficino, Pico and later Erasmus and More. The humanists drew on classical literature 

3. The Encylopedia Americana V. 14. PP. 487-488. 

4. Wlarrian Webster’s Encyclopadia of Literature, P-569: 
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(Particularly that of Greece) and emphasized the centrality of human achiyements and potential, in 
opposition to many of the claims of dogmatic theology and science.”5 
Chamber's Encyclopaedia :. N 

"'kick Thus the word Humanism came to present not only a system of education based on 
the Greek and Latin classics, but also any system of thought which set out to exalt or defend man in 
his relation with God, with nature, and with society 
The American people Encyclopaedia: 

"Humanism is a term generally implying practical interest in humanity. Man is essentially a 
doer, not a thinker, and knowledge must therefore have as its main object the solving of problems 
pertaining to humanity, the humanist decleared. This school of thought developed in the 15th century 
and was born of opposition of scholasticism, the main concern of which, cjaimed the humanists, was 
with abstraction, such as God, religion etc."7 
Encyclopaedia of Social Science: 

i ; * 

V , , 

" That the word Humanism was appropriated by a famous literary and intellectual movement of 
the Renaissance, was more or less of a historical accident, but that it should be also applied to 
several other philosophic movements was only natural. For it is clearly a suitable term to characterize 

any view of the world for which humanity is the central object: and as such views are numorous, it 

5. The New Penguin Encyclopedia. P. 741. 

6. New Revised Edition, London, New York, 1967, V. VII. 

,7.Chicago, 1955, V. X. 
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speedily acquires a plorality of senses. Their common point of interest, however, is always the human 
aspect, as opposed to superhuman or the merely naturel. The most fundamental formulation of 
philosophic humanism is still to be found in the dictum of protagoras that 'Man is the Measure of 
Everything'. This formula lays the sharpest strees on the relativity of all knowledge to human capacity 

* , » 1 * v 

The Humanist outlook : 

"Humanism is defined in the Oxford English Dictionary as ’ any system or action which is 
concerned with 'merely' human interests'. The point of the word 'merely' here is that it excludes 
theology. The early humanists, who took Erasmus for their master, were believers in Christianity : but 
they did not think it right to apply religious tests to every form of intellectual activity. In particular, they 
attached an independent value to the study of the languages, literature history and mythology of 
ancient Greece and Rome: it is for this reason, indeed, that classical studies still go by the name of 
the "humanities". At the same time they took the first step toward freeing the human mind from 
religious control. . • 

Freedom of thought and speech was a form of resistance to authority. It rested on the principle 
for which Prof. Flew argues that one should not be required to accept as dogma what is known to be 
true. The adherents to this movement were not nationalists in the philosophical sense of the term: 


8. New York, 1937, V.-VII. 
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they had confidence in the power of human reason, but they did not blieve that reason alone, unaided 
by observation, could discover how the world worked. This open critical spirit has continued to be the 
distinctive mark of the humanists. The hostility of the humanists to rigid and uncompromising religious 
dogmas was not evinced only ip their fidelity to natural sciences, it extended also to questions of 
human conduct. This did not mean that their moral principles were necessarily different from those 
who were held by their religious antagonists. The difference lay in their denying that morality either 
had a religious basis or needed a religious sanction 'fr^fr".9 

Mackenzia, J.S.: Lectures on Humanism : 

" Humanism is the point of view which regards human life as an independent centre of interest, 
or, in, in old Greek phraselogy, the 'helm' by which the universe is steered. In this sense, I contrast it, 
with the more failiar term ’naturalism' - the attempt to understand human life in the light of the forces 

that operate in the world around it - and also with supernaturalism' that wich seeks for the explanation 

r * , \' 

of the world in supernatural powers. From both these points of views, the course of human life |s opt 
to appear in the phrase of Mr. Balfour, as a ’brief and transitory episode in the life of one of the 
meanest of the planets’ : where as, from the point of view of humanism, it is only by reference to 
man’s life that the rest of the universe gains dignity and significance. Humanism may be described as 
the attitude of mind which seeks the key to the world in the life of man, or at any rate, the key to man’s 


9. Introduction by A.J. Ayer. 
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life within himself. As Bishop Berkeley says 'human mind and other minds like man's, are the only 
things that really exist, and cosequently, in studying, man we are truely studying everything."10 
Radhakamal Mukerjee : The way of Humanism. East and West. 

"Humanism may be defined as an integrated system of human meaning, goals, and values, 
and harmonious programme of fulfilment, individual and collective. It seeks to clarity and enrich man's 
goals, values and ideals and achieve his full humannese through bringing him in ever deeper and 
more intimate kinship and harmony with the surrounding life, society and cosmos. Humanism rests on 
'value-realism' which is not an abstract nation but involves the concrete fulfilment of human life and 
potentialities that is itself invested with the highest values by, and for man's self. Mankind's universal 
experience at the level of both the self and society is that the real value of human fulfilment - the aim 
of all humanists is supreme ☆☆☆ ".11 
Ralph Barton Percy : The Humanity of man : 

" - Humanism is essentially a philosophy expressiong a reaction against the unnatural strees 
ascotism places on self - denal. It puts its trust in desire and enjoys life with agood conscience. It 
cultivates the art of happiness. This does not meat that Humanism lacks discipline, but that its self 
control is constructive and justified by fruitfulness. Humanism finds no virtue whatever in self-denial 
and self-torture. It finds the good things of life to spring spontaneously from an original fund of instinct. 


10. London, 1907, P.27. 

11. Bombey, New Delhi, 1963. P.11 
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enriched by growth and social intercourse. Humanism is a creed dedicated to man. It idealizes man 
without divorcing him from nature. Its object is existent man takien in respect of the faculties and 
achievements which dignify him. Humanism may or may not sbstitute for religion. It is consistent with 
theism, but does not degrade man in comparison wth God or replace man by God as the omly Bieng 
worthy of reverence that which dignifies man must be something granted to him by the grace and 
condescen of another Being. It will not suffice to say that man is a mere receptacle, a benificiery of 
salvation ☆☆☆. 

Humanism is commited to accepted human nature and is therefore obliged to taken the bad 
with the good and so construct a supreme concept of nature which will embrace bothe the good and 
the evil as these appear from man's limited point of view ☆☆☆". 

Crane Brinton : Shaping of the Modern Mind 

"☆☆☆ They (the humainsts) believed that man is a measure of all things and that each man 
is a measure for himself. The tag word is 'individualism' - these men were great individualists as 
opposed to the timid conformists of the Middle Ages. They were men who dared to be themselves, 
because they trusted their own natural powers, in some thing inside themselves ☆☆☆".12 

After going through these definitions carefully, we will now discuss Humanism atlength and will 
critically analyse the various social, political, and emotional factors which worked together to give birth 


12. New York, 1953, PP 29-30. 
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to the most multi-faceted interesting and complex philosophic idealogy- Humanism. 

Humanism is the philosophical and literary movement which originated in Italy in the second 
half of the fourteenth century and diffused into the countries of Europe, coming to constitute one of 
the factors of modern thought and culture. Humanism was, like its counterpart in religion 
Protestantism, the basic aspect of the Renaissance, and precisely that aspect through which 

’ ’ , ^ i' 

Renaissance thinkers wanted to reintegrate man into the world of nature and history and to interpret 
him in this respect. In this sense, the term Humanism derives from 'humanites' which at the time of 
Cicero meant the education of man as such- the education favoured by those who considered the 
liberal arts to be instrumensts, that is, disciplines proper to man which differentiate him from the other 
animals. The humanists held that through classical letters, the "rebirth" of a spirit that man has 

possessed in the Classical Age and has lost in the Middle Ages could be realised - a spirit of freedom 

1 ,* , ’ \ t 

that provides justification for man's claim of retional autonomy, allowing him to see himself involved 
in nature and history and capable of making them his realm. This" return to antiquity" did not consist 
in a simple repetation of the ancient past but in revival and development of capecitis and powers that 
the ancients possessed and exercised, but Which had been lost in the Middle Ages. The humanists 
rejected the medieval heritage and. chose that of the classical world. The privilege that they accorded 
to the humanities - poetry, rehtoric, history, ethics and politics - was found on the conviction that these 
disciplines alone can educate man as such and can put him in a position to exercise freedom 
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and to understand the cosmos. This rivival of the classics was first started in the great age of Greece 
by adopting Greek thought in Roman educaton. The real with which Petrarch, who can be called the 
forefather of Humanism, vetraced the classics and the qualities of intelligece and memory which he 
displayed interpreting them are unequalled by his predecessors. The richness and ease of his style 
and the elegant fluency of his Latin were also quite novel features. Petrarch Shun ail systematic and 
dogmatic doctrine arbitarily imposed on man - whether it be scholastic philosophy , law or even 
political services and discipline. He, like a true humanist, asserted his freedom of choice and of 
initiative. This new doctrine which recognised man's importance in this world, giving him full freedom 
to choose and select guided by his own intellect and judgement - a freedom never granted to man till 
that time - opened up vast prospects for Petrarch's contemporaries and they traversed them with 
vigour and sincerity. Calling Petrarch their master, they passed on his message to coming 
generations. It was a message of freedom and individuality - the chief and basic concepts of 
Humanism. This message of Petrarch and his successors acquired new dimensions during the 14th 
century: and Florence, the literary center of Italy, became the center for this new learning also. It was 
by no accident that Italy became at once the home of the Renaissance and the cradle of modem 
thought. It was more ripe for this humanistic mobilization because of two reasons : Firstly, it was in 
Italy chiefly that the connection with antiquity had been preserved, and when the literature of antiquity 
once more saw the light, the Italians were able to make it their own in a quite special and independent 
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manner, since it was the work of their own past, flesh of their flesh, bone of their bone. The Italians on 
visaged the Greek literature - which in the fifteenth cnetury became once more the object of 
enthusiastic study. The great emportance for the history of culture of this general return to the 
literature of antiquity - to the study of antique history, philosophy and poetry - was that it revealed to 
men the existense outside the palo of the church, of a human intellectual life, following its own laws 
and possessing its own history. Secondly, it was owing to the Historical circumstences of Italy that this 
new philosophy flourished and became so popular there : The partition into many small states which 
were the arenas of continual political struggles, during which usually no storm was left unturned which 
could load to attainment and maintenance of power, brought about the dissolution of the.social order 
of the Middle Ages and the a general inclinition towards - Humanism. 

■ * t' 

Thus, in the first half of the fifteenth century, this new philosophy spread to all the parts of Italy 

' * 

to such an extent that eventually Humanism and Italian culture becuase synoname. However, since 
Petrarch's schoolwas not morely Italian, humanistic learning developed outside Italy as well, although 
its growth was slower, and more fraught with obstacles. This humanistic movement outside- Italy— 
though, basically Italian took the shape of an independent product, and iater, at the very time when 
Italian Humanism was losing impetus Lefure and Bude in France, Colet and More in England, and 
above all Erasmus gave a European significance to Humanism. It was a long way from Petrarch to 
Erasmus, and along the road new objectives were discoverd and attained, in which atleast the 
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names of L. Valla, G. Ponlano and Aldo Manuzio must be mentioned. L ' 

However, back to earlier times : gradually Humanism gained more and more impetus in and 
outside Italy; so much so that it did not merely, remain a 'school of thought' or a 'philosophy' - 
itbecame a revolt like protestantism, against the double standerds of sociely and religion, and it may 
aptly of the Renaissance. Crane Brinton says in his' shaping of the Modem Mind. 

"☆☆☆ Once upon a time, pair of fair-haired twins named Renaissance and . 
Reformation, persecuted and abused turned against their wicked but doddering 
step-mother, the Catholic Church of the Middle Ages ☆☆☆". 

Both the Humanists and the protestants worked together for the emancipation of the mankind. 
They were concious rebels and were rebelling against the same thing - against the familiar, but to 
sensitive minds, painful gap between the 'ideal' and the real; and against a general degradation and 
de-humanization of the mankind which was a prominent feature of the Middle Ages. This 
uncomfortable gap between the ideal and 'real which existed there throughout the Middle Ages, was 
by the fifteenth century almost too wide for the most ingenious explanations to close. The ideal was 
still Christian, still an ideal of unity, peace, security, status, organization, the reality was wars, divided 
authority - even in the papacy which should reflect God’s own serene unity - , a great scramble for 
wealth, and a general humaliation of mankind. In the Middle Ages was valued according to his union 
with Church and corporation. The natural man, with his purely individual, emotional life was of an 
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account and was not regarded as authorised. (Burkhardt has well shown in his work on the culture of 
the Renaissance how the propensity to individualism and the need of a purely personal development 
could not fail to arise under the influence of the historical conditions in Italy in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century). • 

The Renaissance was a protest and revelt against absolute science and it liberated the 
inquiring human mind from subjection to the written word or official authority of church and state. And 
the Humanism which grew out of the Renassance and which, indeed, was the inner meanig of the 

Renaissance, was return to man and nature from the trammals of an artificial system of life and 

- t ' ' 

thought, based upon super natural conception of the world. 

"☆☆☆ The common characteristics of the Humanists is the escape, more or less 
through, from the fetters in which human thought had been confined - an escape into a 
wider freer world where all facts were relavent, where all theories had to be tested by 
relating them to their discoveries, and all formulea recast in accordance with their new- 
old light -- an ascape whose prime cause was the new enthusiasm for, the poets, 
historians and philosophers of Greece and Rome, and the scriptures of the Old 
Testament and New Testament, regarded no longer through the distorting medium of 
allegorical interpretation, but reverently, patiently, and critically studied ☆☆☆".13 

13. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, New York, 1955, V. VII, pp. 831-32. 
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It was along these lines that humanism setout to emencipate the human being and to quote 
Protagoras 'to make him the measure of all things.' It was revolt against a 'way of life', a system - a 
system it fiund corrupt, over laborated, state, unlovely and untrue. The humanists were rebelling 
against the social and moral code of their time in which there was absolutely no place for reason, logic 
and intellect and when tradition and dogma ruled supreme. The church and the state had all the 
authority and both these institutions had. become corrupt and exercised undue authority on men and 
women. The ideal of 'Truth' and 'Beauty* and 'Modesty* was there alright but it was confined only to the 
Holy Books and ethical treatises. Nobody bothered to teach the common man how he can live his life 
successfully on this Earth with help of his own intellect and reasoning. All the efforts were focussed on 

religion and the 'life there-after 1 , totally ignoring .the fact that this earthly life is also important and that a 

’ < 

man can live happily if he is guided by Reason. Man, the most fascinating and the 'Best Creation' 

L_aj_u»|,of God had forgotten his proper place, in this cosmos and he must try to justify 

1 

his existanse and to achieve and conquer everything which this universe offeres. The Fathers of the 
church reduced Mari to more Nothing which was sent ot the Earth in diagrace and so here he must 
compensate for his sins and the soul aim of his life was to live and not according to religion and age 
old traditions. Happjness and success were regarded cheap and almost irreligious: Reason, that 
magic - word, was considered blasphemous by those self-appointed demagogues: It was against this 
abnormal way of life that the Humanists revolted : 1 ’ \ - 
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"☆☆☆it was a revolt, more or less complete with anew sense of freedom and 

individuality,, a deliverence from bondage into a world of no restraints. Every shade of 

free activity, from onne and of the spectrum to the other, from the unblushing libertinism 

of the newly emancipated to the reforming zeal of these who had found the highest 

and final standerd, is to be found within the rank of the humanists ☆☆☆". 

The humanists believed that we are to seek for the key of the universe, or at any rate, for the 

key to man's life within himself. "To be Men, to play the game of life beautifully seemed to be their 

highest ambition. And the reason that they were so much attracted by Greece and all that is Greek 

was that the ancient Greeks 'played the game of life' to quote Goethe - 'more beautifully than any 

others and their interest seemed always lie in life." 

* * / 

"☆☆☆ The Humanists were not called upon by the conditions of their lives, like most 

modem people, to put forth great efforts for the subjugation of natural forces; they did 

not get captured by an important mission, like that of the Romans, nor was it their 

tendency, like most oriental people to seek peace in the contemplation of the absolute 

and infinite. They wanted to live beautiflly and die beautifully and to behave neither like. 

'subhuman ' nor like superman but like 'human'. Their religion, their art, their literature 

were all eminently humane". 14 


14. Lectures on Humanism by J. S. Mackenzie. 
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.This was the reason that the Humanists idealized the Greeks. The Greeks were indeed bom 
Humanists and Humanism - in the broader sense in which we are using it here - is certainly not to be 
found in the teachings of Comte or the pragmatists, but rather in the lives and culture of the ancient 
Greeks. Thus, our modern Humanists chose the Greeks as an ideal for them, and for the common 
people - an ideal not lofty or sublime, but 'humane'. 

"☆☆☆ They found that the Greeks - and Romans - were gentlemenly,disciplined, 
moderate in all things, distrustful of the wild, the excited, the unbuttoned, the 
enthusiastic , free from superstition and rigidity - but no means irreligious -, controlled, 
mature men of imagination not narrow rationalists ☆☆☆".15 
Inspired by these balanced and 'humane' lives of the Greeks, the humanists tried, through their 
philosophy which was a more systematic and elaborate form of the above mantioned Greek idealogy, 
to infuse the some spirit in the men and women of their time and to make them behave like healthy 
human beings, not like religion - obssessed robots ! They wanted Reason to be the driving forco of 
the human machinery and they believed that because of his inherent goodeness and reasoning 
capacity man can be the measure of all things. In other words, Humanism was a return to man and 
nature from the trammals of an artificial system of life and thought, based upon a supernatural 
conception of the world. It liberated the man from the unhealthy and crippling influence of the church 
and the state, boldly declaring that for a normal and balanced life there must be a harmonious 


15. Shaping of the Modern Mind., 
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development of human body and soul. Humanism denotes, then, not only a literary tendency, a school 
of philologists (they were all men jjf letters who set out a pattern and standerd for moedern 
schoolship, studied ancient languages and introduced analytical and historical standards of criticism), 
but also a tendency of life,characterised by interest for the human, both as a subject of observation 
and as the foundation of action. 

So far we have seen Humanism in a general and broader perspective (because it is in this 
general and broader sense that the term has been used in the present thesis), now let us cast a 
hurried glance on the purely philosophical and technical aspect of Humanism and see what 
philosophical and technical changes it had gone through from the 14th century to our times. 

Humanism may chiefly be classified into two distinct system: 

1. The Theocentric, (which existed even before the Renaissance). 

, . t . - 

2. The Anthropocentric, ( which came into existence during the Renaissance and with 
which we are chiefly concerned here). 

The first fifteen century of our era were dominated by the Theocentric system while the last 
four centuries by the Anthropocintric. '/ 

The theocentric type of humanism was preached in the Medieval Period in Europe and abroad 
by all the great thinkers of these times such as. Ancelm (103-1109 A.D.)16, Abelard (1079-1142 
A.D.)17, - . . , , ' 

16. History of philosophy, by Alfred weber, Traslated by Frank Thilly ( U.S.A.) P.164. 

17. Ibid, P. 174. . . ; 
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Aquinas (d. 1274- A.D.)18, Dums Scotus (d. 1308 A.D.)19, etc. Man, with his complex interests and 
cultural aspirations received a large acknowledgement in the speculative scheme. The scheme was 
not anthropocentric : everything in was focussed upon God the author and finisher of all creation. That 
is what distinguishes it from the Renaissance during Humanism, and the Humanism prevalent during 
the eighteenth and ninetheenth century. 

The revolution that took place with the Renaissance and the change,that transformed the basic 
concept of Humanism is ill-described as the change from trust in authority to trust in reason. Rather, it 
was a revelution in the objects of man's rational interest - from thought concentrated, on his other 
worldly destiny to thought concentrated on his present habitation,- the world of time and space. Every , 

- ~ t > r ' 

thing was changed now: the revival of the gerat Platonic tradition, in combination with a new interest 
in facts, i.e. in observation and experiment called into being the new knowledge the knowledge of the 

V ' L 4 

positive sciences of man and nature. The old world outlook, in which man and nature found their 
status within on order that was supernatural and divine, Yielded place to a new one in which man and 
nature filled the picture, with God fading a little in the background, and nature ever more and more 
being subjected to the sovereingty of man.20 , 

When we turn to philosophy for a dispassionate exibition of this new world - out look 21, we find - 

18. History of philosophy, by Alfred weber, Traslated by Frank Thilly ( U.S.A.), P. 191. 

19. Ibid, - P. 195. 

20. Towards A Religious philosophy. 

21. Descartee established his famas formula, Cogito-Ergo-Sum, i.e. I think, therefore lexist. 
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it explicitly formulated by Descartes (1596-1650 A.D.)22. "The wheel of thought thus revolved in full 
circle 23,- from the Middle Age orthodoxy to the recognition of modern thought, from God as reason to 
Reason as God, from faith in the God man to faith in Man: and thus the ideal of parfected humanity 
had its birth. This was the ideal that inspired the Prophets of Humanism, both in the age of the 
Revolution and after - the ideal of Condorcet, the Saint Simonians, Comte and others. 

But before the nineteenth century has passed, a new outlook was dawning upon men's minds. 
New ideas were winning ascendency, some of them theocentric others indifferent and some even 
hostile to religion. And thus we come to the twenteenth century movements in humanism, like 
Pragmtism, Marxism, Personalism and Existentialism. 

This was a brief sketch how humanism purely Technical and philosophical Humanism - has 
developed and what different idealogies it has represented at various stages. But this was a purely 
technical Humanism, and as we have said earlier, we are using the term in a much broader and more 

i 

'human' sense. We are dealing with as a 'philosophy of life' which can neither be time bound nor can 
be confined to a particular period. It came into existense when Adam put his foot on this Earth and will 
continue to exist till the last man bids fare well. 

It was there when no particular "ism" was allotted to it and will remain there even if the term is 
wiped out from the pages of philosophic treatises. To repeat what we have said in the very begining of 

22. History of philosophy, P.243 

23. Towards A Religious philosophy, W.G. BeBurgh, London, 1937. 
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It was there when no particular "ism" was allotted to it and will remain there even if the term is 
wiped out from the pages of philosophic treatises. To repeat what we have said in the very begining of 
this chapter: Humanism is deeper than a philosophy and more congenial than a code. It is not life’s 
dictum,but life itself. It is not life's dictum, but its expose. 

To quote Crame Brinton: - ‘ ’ 

"Let us then take Humanism as a kind of cover all under which may be grouped all men 

* * 1 f 4 “ 

whose world view is neither primarily theological nor. primarily rationalistic ☆☆☆. A 
Humanist can be a theologian trying to do without a personal God, an educational 
reformer who we have too much of natural sciences and not enough of the humansts, a 
philosopher who holds that humans ate rather more than animals if less than God, so if 
we limit ourselves to the Renaissance admires who are usually classed as Humanists. 
We shall miss much." . , 

But at the same time we must also bear in mind that there are some very basic concepts of, 
Humanism, which are the distingushing characteristics of a humanist- whether he is a theologian, and 
educationist, a historian, a philosopher, a literature, or like our Shaikh, a poet. These distinguishing 
features of Humanism are being given below and it will be along these guide lines that we will judge, 
Sa’di as a, humanist. Here we are just enumerating them, a fuller discussion will follow in the next 
chapter when we will apply them to Sa'di's works ' ‘, 
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1. Man is a Measure in Himself and for Himself, or Man is a Measure for All the things. 

2. Harmonious Development of Body and Soul. 

3. A Rational Interpretation of Religion and Morality. 

4. Exaltation of Freedom. 

5. Love of Beauty and optimism. 

6. Compassion. 


☆ . ☆ 






Concept of humanism in 
the pre Sa'di Persian 


Literature 
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Concept of humanism in the pre Sa'di Persian Literature 

Before dealing with Sa’di’s humanism one comes to seek for his like in the persian literature, 
one's efforts seem doomed to failure. The temperamental inclination of the Iranian race towards 
lyrical poetry and the social, political and economical necessities of singing the praise of some 
powerful and bounteous patron served as compulsive incentives for the writers and poets of those by 
gone ages to cultivate the ghazal, the romantic mathnawi and the qasida. Mysticism being another 
creative factor, it brought about the great mathnawi of Rumi and some scattered treatises on the 
subject. All of these dealt either with the emotional or the sordid side of human nature. None of them 
cnsidered humanity in its fulness or aimed at helping it to achive a nature and balanced growth. If 
some pious soul felt compassion for man's woeful plight he turned into a moralist or a sage and wrote 
an i <3*^1 or a 

But in reality, the prosepect is not as barren as that. One has only to turn to that infinite 
repository of the Persian genius, the and one will find in it such a plethora of humanism 

and such a host of humansts that one will gape in stupefied wonder. And, indeed, the thing is 
stupefying enough and wonderful enough. One sees the humanistic maxims of Gulistan followed 
centuries before Gulistan was ever written, and the ideals of kingship and nobility as propounded in 

i * , * 

Bustan realised a quarter of a millenium before Bustan was even conceived. And, wonder of wonders, 
these phenomena appear where one would least expect or suspect them to be. They are met with on 
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bloody battlefields and in global wars. Indeed,, the fact is hard to swallow that the best epic of a 
language is its next best composition on humanism also, and that the next-best epic writer of the world 
is one of the greatest humanists as well. But the thing stands proof. Let us pause and consider. 

The jingling resemblance between human and humane, and between humanitarianism 
and humanism confuses the mind about the true significance of these words; Human is taken to be 
synonymous with humane; humanism is regarded to be as one with humanitarianism. But, infact, the 
two sets of words have nothing in common save their commencing letters. Humanism is a natural and 
spontaneous bloom while humanitarianism is a product of the ethical hot-house. To change the 
metaphore, while humanitarianism is "the milk of human kindness" pure and unadulterated, humanism 
is the same thing but with the customary aqueous dash of the milkman's bucket. Humanism does not 
deal with ideal but with natural human beings. And, indeed, it is better that is so, for, while nature is all 
around and with us in the world, the ideal is no-where to be found except in the mind of the abstract 
theorest. We meet human beings with the human weaknesses and strengths everywhere; but 
immaculate supermen are no more than the phantoms of the philosophical fancy. It is not meant that 
humanism denise or belittles virtue. It admits that it exists but that it is juxtaposed with evil which 
serves as foil to set it off to advantage. 

There is very strong philosophical basis for all this as well. Let us turn to the famous Triad of 
the Hegelian Dialectics. It comprises of Thesis, the Anti- Thesis, and the Synthesis - in simpler 
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language, the Being, the not Being, and the Determined Being. Our experience knows not of a thing 
per se (Being: Thesis), a thing corresponding to its ideal concept, i.e. a thing without the admixture of 
its opposite Thing (Not- Being; Anti Thesis). What we do find in nature is always a mixture of the two, 
i.e. an amalgam of two exactly opposite realities (Determined Being Synthesis). Light per, i.e. light 
covering the whole range of the spectrum, is never experienced in nature; what is met with is light 
having a certain wave-length. The measure of that wave-lenght ipsoo facto suggests that it is not the 
ideal and the supreme light; that there are wave-lengths greater and so with virtue. The ideal of this 
Thesis or its Anti-Thesis (Evil) is never experienced by us. What we meet in nature is always a mixture 
has infinite varieties with varying degree of the measure of each of its components in every particular 
and individual case. And from this very fact emanates the raison detre both for Ethics and Humanism, 
As in a given amalgam the measure of virtue and evil is changeable and controllable, Ethical teaching 
gets its justification. And as these amalgams of virtue and evil DOEX1ST, we enter the realistic-and 
attractive field of Humanism. 

The ideal Good toned down by Reality, Vice redeemed with virtue-this is the burden of 
Humanism, and of Firdawsi as well. There are neither angels nor devils in Shahnama, but a mixture of 
angelhood and devilry. At one end of this humanistic continous stands the devilish arch-angel Rustam, 
and at the other the cherubic devil Piran, with a host of celestial and hellish heirarchies thrown 
in-between. In spite of his Jahan-Pahlawani and the heroism which that august office 
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obligates, the strategems to which Rustam stoped in his fight with Suharb and Isfandyar are weJi 
known. And despite his soldierly and deep sense of loyalty for the Kayanian Dynasty, the same Jahan 
pahlawan’s occasional bursts of rebellious anger against Kay-Kaus and Tus also need no reminder. 

On the other hand, the solicitation of piran, the commander-in-chief of the evil forces of Afrasiyab, for 
Siyaush is also remembered with surreptitious approval by every reader of the Shahnama. The 
expansive, story telling style of Firdawsi makes him unsuitable for quetation in a small essay like the 
present one. The reader is recommended to read the relative passeges in Shahnama itself. 

To judge Firdawsi as a humanist it is best to ascertain his views on the basic tenets of 
huimanism with which we are fairly well acquainted by now. 

1. Religion - Religion in humanism is not strait - jacketed formalism. It is a pliable thing, serving 
to promote human good and adaptable to the exigencies of time and space. Its regulating principle is 
Reason. Let us see what Firdawsi has to offer us here. Two references will suffice. 

First, we find in Shahnama the Praise of Reason put just after the Praise of God and before the 
praise of the Prophet. (And, believe and like it or not, even in this reverse order Firdawsi writes only 
one verse on the latter topic and then passes on.) This arrangement is contrary to that usually 
followed by other Persian poets of the classcal tradition. In these latter, the praise of the Prophet 
immediately follows that of God. Firdawsi changes the order of precendence in order to stress 
conviction that for man's salvation on earth and in heaven Reason is the supreme guide, and that in 
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discovering God's will it comes first to any apostopic mission. The terms in which he glorifies Reason 
leave his sense in no doubt: - 

j J OjluJ JjA. (_gl ui£laj ^jjLj ^ 

LSj^ 

Aj f Ar>ii^ i\i^>\j| g. , i ^ jjl 

(jAllj 4 jUI (J I J QjuuIa. J(j£lj_Sji | CJUai^cj 

■ oWjj <. ”1 >» i » ui> (jaU4.ua 

jUS" Juj i—Clj Axmj 4xu 

Then as to formal conformity : Firdawsi thinks it quite unnecessary. The thing which counts in 


the spirit of charity contained in religion, and not its superficies: 


*LU A * A / **ii 1 1 flA. S 

jzrjj 1 Jt {S JT 

^ j\& LmX Ul 


jijA qj-^ •Uj-^ 


Ajbj ^ j ^jJLua aq Ojjj^ lu 

cr“ ^3 1 cfl $ 

\ 

GJ oijr* jl 


jjf J*] ( 


(Can any crtic distinguish here if the speaker is Firdawsi or the great humanist Sa'di ?) 


C.F. the Shaikh's famous lines: 


1. Shahnama, ed, M. Ramadani, Tehran, V. I, P.2 

2. Shahnama, V. I, P. 234. 
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^ ^ .^ •) ftjlj * 45 *^^^j|^2^ ^ 

^jjj ^ Ai r^ L_J | y$* L_! I JuLj ^»-JA3 ^U 4 a. i!l\.r\ jjm ^\Iiiy?L j 4 

2. Liberty - (J-^c. j ^£_a jl. This is yet another important article of the humanists creed 
and directly follows from the precending principle of Reason. If reason is supreme in the life of man, 
then he should be free to follow it in thought, speech and action. Fetters, whether religious, social or 
political, should hot restrain him from following that Guiding Star and from reaching the ultimate goal 
of his spiritual fulfilment. This principle was so important in the eyes of Firdawsi that his whole great 
work is infused with it. Indeed, the best praise he can bestow on his dear country is to call it the Land 
of the Independent; and for him the Independent People par excellence are the People of Iran. This is 
very clearly borne out where he uses the phrase in contradistinction to the turks. Giw brings the letter 
of Key-Kaus to Rustam reporting the incursion of Suhrab and dilating upon his heroic exploits. Rustam 
laughs and refuses to believe it. 

e> jl5" q\ j J 

^ lS 

Cifi J *J 

Mark the third line which gives reason for Rustam's incredibility and uses the word jlS^i jl as 

_____ p. 229 ~ ~~ 

4.Kulliyat, P. 229. 


Si \<ub j J UoAj j*. ^ u , 5 

jl ^ ^Luj 

qj! ^15* .Mjl jl 


5. Shahnama , V. I P.36. 
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opposed to ■ . .. 

> \ 1 i , . 

Shahnama is the Book of kings, and kingship demands obedience and submission. But the 

independence of spirit of Firdawsi's q\ -jT is such that ever and anon it bursts the barrage and 

outflows the dam. Two example will suffice. Strangely and significantly, both of them belong to the 
reign of Dnahhak, than whom no worst tyrant had ever ruled Persia. 

I. One day the tyrant describes to the assembled mubads his dream about Faridun and asks 
them to explain it to him. They tremble and cower to tell the truth. But one brave soul steps forward 
and harangues the king in the following terms: 

*ji jijl>« lj aT j\ Ah 

t 

II. Dnahhak makes the mubads to sign the charter of Absolution. Suddenly Kawa appears on 
the sceane, and after chiding the monarch in no week terms about his brutal excesses, demands that 
his son's life should be spared. Dnahhak concedes. Then he gives the Charter to Kawa and requests 
him to wilness it. Now listen: 

6.Shahnama, V. I, P. 40. . 
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lh jy& q\ o * Jiri f-Sy^ 

o L &$' iyy jl cJ^ °^iy 

(jj\ jiii^j 4b 

Lul j| ^JUdJ^jjjJ £jSti 4j 


(jjjjjJaJtxi <LoJb eXilIjA y^7 

{_$iSy^ 

is 4 j obj^ L ""' ul > ^j 


(_$j5o Qluijjik _/*Aj £jjJ q|jj| j| (jSiJJ jJS ^jjjrfl AjUjIjT 

And then this insignificant and destitute iron-monger comes out in open rebellion and incites and 
unites the whole country against the foreign tyrant. 

3. Personal Honour - This is intimately connected with Liberty and Freedom since it is their 
direct and natural product. Shahnama is replete with its examples and we repeatedly come across 
cases where any threat to its security brings about a violent and instantaneous reaction. Perhaps, one 
of the most grand examples is the following. Sarv Shah of Yemen seeks the counsel of his courtiers 
as to how he should reply to Faridun's proposal for the marrige of his sons with the Yemenite king's 
daughters. The fearless sons of the desert reply: 


ji.H j La 4j> 
djjjLa ^ILalj (jjL-uj j 


(_$\j fJLlAXi Qj) jjti^oJbLa & 8 

CIJjluLa | (jfiy ui Tzi j 


7..Shahnama, V. I, P.40. 
8. Ibid, V. I, P. 58 
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^-Ll j q1j.am.j1i 1 j o^JJ 4 j ^Jj5 "q 11 >nj «alj Qj^aJ 


4. Contentment - This is yet another blossom which adorns humanists flower-bed. The two 
chief aspect of humanism are a peace and a peace without. This "peace within" can never be 
achieved without the calm and serenity of cotntenment. Siyawush living hpppily in Turan with his 
beloved Farangis is the happiest example of apeaeeful and cotented mind. Another tragic Kayanian 
prince, Iraj, the youngest son of Faridun, exposes his view on the subject to his brothers in this way: 

t>\S' 4j QjlSl Jif £"Ij 4j 9 

cr^ ^ old cr* 

Jj£ a* fW ^ Jjji 


41s ^bLuj Ah 
iji l syjt 


^Jjjj Cjjtu ji j £-lj jl pluS"Qjjf 

AjjjjJ jj 1 jjjj 


JA) i qI^i ciAj 

j Q^lSljl o JJJ - 1 jJ 

cr* ji> 

^1 4joi^lT" q! g. 1 ^ qJJ ‘ 11 


5. Sincerity - Like Liberty, the spirit of Sincerity also infuses the whole Shahnama. Firdawsi's 
word for it is ^ u4 j, which in Persian signifies sincerity as well as truthfulness. Indeed, this trusthful 
sincerity so possesses the poet's mind that his verse also partakes of its quality. He has no art, for all 
art is untrue. Instead of the artist's colouring brush, he holds a plain mirror in his hand. And, of course, 
a plain mirror can neither colour nor embellish nor distort; it can only reflect. To illustrate the 


9. Shahnama, V. I, P. 75. 
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difference, here is one extract each from Nizami and Firdawsi dealing with a common theme - the 
jewels of a king's regalia. ' 

Nizami (in Sikandar-Nama): ' 

Q:! 1 ^»» A jjl • ^llj (J,\ 10 

ftbC? r . u^ > l T i -J L>“J ^^ J lP (J^-4 




\j t_ib ftijJal IjA 


U^hJj^ L^W* jt L$\ 

Firdawsi (kay - Khisraw inspecting his army, Sh. V.l. II. P.94): 

a tu^j CLiJ * aT jt J^jft^^ jiftLlCiij^ii 

jl5b a dijjLij ' jl^ui £ j«D ^*Ij j| 4l ui 1 

^ jijj jj J j jjj OjILi j ajb jJjjliJ 

/ 1 

Neither of the masters employs a single simile for the pearls. But their difference of approach is 
apparent. To glorify the king, Nizami belittles the pearl (his peremptory orders implying that it is no 
better than a slave). But not so the truthful Firdawsi. He mentinos it with honour for it is adonming the 
person of the king. Nizami in his zeal to be clever forgets that by disparaging the ornament he is 
detracting from the grace of the person ornamented. The pearl emerges from the ocean all right, but 
on its face is a blush, not a sparkle. It never pays to do violence to the truth. One point should be 

10. Kulliyat-i- Khamsa-i- Nizami-i- Ganjavi, Intisharat-i-Amir Kabir, Tehran, P, 765. 
ll.Shahnama, V. II, P.94. 
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whatever he is getting is the truth and nothing but the truth. In other words, it is not the portrayed 
images which fill us with pleasure, but the realization that their portrayal is natural and true. 

6. Apprecation of Beauty - A humanist appreciates beauty in every shape. And so does 
Firdawsi. And not only does he enjoy beauty, but he also knows the proportions which go to make a 
graceful form. Viewed in this light, his whole Shahnama is an exquisite pice of the modeller's art. 
However, that the beauty of the usual and common sort may not go by default, here follow two 
illustrations from Shahnama: 


I. The maids of Rudaba describe her to the page-bay of Zal: 


(_£JA. aT JtuiT J Aj 


£-lj i Cm a j| 

Jji) QJ 1 * 1 

Sn (jL tola. OJ ± 


(jjjALa a^lLuijj 12 


(jhj jJjJ Jj oluijjjui uJixj iS^J^ J M jrb* aT 


• 3J^ f J* 5 3* 


iSyi iXiu JL^Lj aIV ji jj (jjj <-j! j43 Mj-*- j4 3* 


II. Furud, the son of Suhrab, is encircled and wonded at kalat by the Iranians. He alies in the fort, and 
the fair maids of the boy's court commit suicide by leaping down from the parapet wall: 


12. Shahnama , V. I, P.127. 

13. Ibid , V. I, P.120. 
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0j5o ‘Ua 

6jljj | A*Jfc 

ajta-uj j y*. 

It is dOutful if a prettier simile or a daintier verse has ever been penned by any Persian poet. 

7. Practical Wisdom - Practical wisdom, ruse, dissembling, diplomacy, or what you will; it has 
types and types. Firdawsi was too upright to stoop to the" OjoiAj variety. (And, 

indeed, so was the Shaikh; but occasionally he could not resist the temptation of turning a pretty quip.) 
But in the respectable art of diplomacy he is perfect Suhrab is doing havoc in the Persian army. 
Kay-Kaus sends Giw to Sistan with urgent summons for Rustam. The Jahan- Pahlawan entertains his 
son-in-law for three days and then starts for court. On arrival he is harshly rebuked by the king for the 
delay. Rustam counters this downpour of the peevish monarch's wrath with contempt and leave in 
disdain for Sistan. The terror of Suharb again seizes the court and some senior generals hurry to stop 
and pacify Rustam. Their apology takes the line usual on such occassions : 

. Cmuj |j (jjj aS ”y 14 

. J^juj jjjj Jlj j AxuLij | j \y* oLui j \£ a J j j | y y 15 

etc. But Rustum's wrath is not to be calmed down by such feeble excuses. He foames and fulminates 
and declares that he is fedup with the king and fears none.but the pure God: 

14. Shahnama , V. I, PP.372-73. 

15. Ibid, V. I, PP.372-73. 
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U".3 j' j** 


/ 1-LA 1 J JlJJJ A - Viil L W 1 ill S A , kll 

(_/~r J“ f~ J7_^r~ fjr~ 


16 


And now the crafty fox tackles the enraped lion. Gudarz, the oldest and the most prudent among the 


soliciting lot, strikes this sly note: 


\.g < J zjjtjj&t’Xi 
(jufjA 4jj£i j) ±1^ 


(jUuSo .1^5"”oLui aT 17 


The strom subsides as if by magic and the Jahan- Pahlawan turns right about: 


bj j* ^ 

jb j 4 ^ f *-SCiui 

(jj I jWj*^ ijT 


ji ^jluj ji 18 

bjj*^ o^i- 6“b* 

jb ^ y 

c5ji ob^ ( ‘ •“ liLU j (^ L v‘ 


ftLSi (jujlS^ jjLu ^uu jjLaIjA 

8. Conformity to Nature - In the present writer's humble opinon this is the gist and the spirit and 
the sine qua non of all humansim. According to the humanistic theory man is neither an angel nor a 
beast, and it is in his interest that he should remain so. Indeed, every effort to the cotrary is doomed to 
failure since it aims at subverting the unsubvertable nature. It is just this hurdle against which 


16. Shahnama , V.l, PP.372-73. 

17. Ibid, V.l, PP.372-73. 

18. Ibid, V.l, PP.372-73. 
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religion stumbles and falls in its bid to super humanise the human species. Attempts of the opposite 
type which wish to subgrade man to a worm or worse are latecomers in the field and no one is sure 
about their result as yet. Humanism scrupulously avoids both these pitfalls. It lents man reamain at his 
appointed place and tries to make him worthy of it. There is no vertical rise or fall, only a lateral 
expansion and spread. In this way more fulness is achieved with better balance. Man as a frisky and 
foolish little animal is better suited to survive and thrive in this fatuous world than he would be as a 
Vice-Gerent of God on Earth. Firdawsi knows this full well and plans his characters accordingly. After 
Shakespeare, Shahnama is perhaps the greatest art gallary of humanism in the world literature 
Quotations would be invidious, but one has to quote. And, perhaps, the following pice taken almost at 
random is as good as any other. 

Kay-Kaus has not yet nominated Kay-Khusraw as his heir; but most of the nobility desire and 
hope that he would do so. Tus, being himself a member of the royal family, wants otherwise. Gudarz 
gives a reception in honour of Kay- Khusraw which Tus does not attend. Now let Firdawsi take up the 
story. 


j -jJa j| q\q\^J> T >1 xuJ - j 19 

^ ^ llxuji jl 'jk*. 


19. Shahnama, V. I, PP. 65-67. 
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L** \ AJLl 1 .1 A A , Nj , /j*t 1 * \ 

v • -7^ J v C-^rrnJ 


. j 

Cli^Li .11 g Ujj (ju jJsj Ax Lu 

{jujjjiA fci'jA j Lo aT 

(ju jJa AlA ^tuiU .Vnftija. 

^O^Ca|j ^JLrfO jl jk\ jJM 

cr 5 ^ jl <J^ oU*l 

iw JiLl *?.\...~a / ** #Aj 

J - l -UJ r ^ 

oU-?- y jy y* 

Ajjj 1 1 Aik. aT jAj lj 

aj^T cibj o*tf cr 4 ur? ur"* 

c_j| ykj A-ji jXi\ CjJzj ^ajliij 

, i-iUuil^al^u^T jIajI^a. 

C^UJ jj jl^ll ^ 

oLu) Aj j^jj 

^ ^jn,„)|kuwi J!La | ^liSk a5* 

C$jl tAH j' tAi^UkjJ jof, 

^ AS** AT Ju Ijj 

jJJjjxti (^iToiTjAj 


CaJuijA c$lC$A? jX lj 3 

^ Aj CnA A^mI J.t.X 

Aui ^Ijl 

(jl Aliljjj^yij Ajj Alu jAj 

csl AjI^ij Aj C$^lj^ J^jj jJ 

Ojbk. <jjjjJab O >■■ jj Jl jA j (jjlj aT 

OiT aIAui'T jj 1 g‘l icj-u (jjliAiSo 

(jr*-*' ^3^ ^ b Jj^Lr* 

n c£j^ Jj cjHxAi^ jA 

j^l *?4 f^U^j^* 

jl OiTj jjA 

j|Aj ^cjojU CjluajUj OluijA 

Alj^U (_$1 OiT ^A^jJ j-l^o 

CllAj J lJ^A Jji _j_^Sij AjJjljS*" 

CiieJj ^tx^ *^b jl fir|l-*j 
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CIuSjAj jj XaJj ^ O-jujJbj ^Llijk CLLuj)^ juij 

(jjjjJa j\A g A jlu AjqI- 1J jj 1 -)j 

But better counsels prevail, the Shah intervenes, and the momentary effervescence of these, 
fiery old men passes away. The reader should judge if the great heroes of this great Iranian Epic 
behave like the wise Men of the East or like a bunch of unruly school-boys. 

Firdawsi and Sa'di Compared 


Now that we heve become acquainted with Firdawsi as a humanist, let us how he compares 
with Sa'di in the same field. Both are realist, and not idealist except each of them deals with Reality in 
his own personal and particular way. (A discussion of these personal and particular ways of theirs will 
follow later on.) For example, to be chivalrous and nothing but chivalrous to an enemy is the ideal. But 
to cheek chivalry from becoming a hazard to self- preservation is practical prudence. But Sa'di and 
Firdawsi subscribe to this latter view. The Shaikh writes in his Gulistan: 


(Do not pity the weakness of a foe because when he gain strength he will not spare thee.) 

And in Shahnama we find Suhrab meeting his untimely death just because he had disregarded this 


important principle. The positive converse of this negative rule is that even a foul is fair to circumvent 


20.Kulliyat - i - Sa’di, P.199. 
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a deadly enemy. Sa'di says in Bustan :. - 

(JiljJj CHSJ j 0jla. aS" HjLloJ ys*. 21 

. 11 j\ CHjliltcJ AJjLuj| aS" JLU 4j -lj | ' > -'J ^ljXu 

CajujjJ 45”"j|jLo \j j) ^ CjjuijJ q|I jJ'dijL^ajij |j jHg 

(Kiss the hand it is not meet to bite; 

Deal with the victors by quite and self- ambesment! 

Rustam by skilful management came to bondage 

And Isfandiyar escaped not his noose 

The foeman can be skinned as occasion serves; 

Conciliate him, them, as though with a friend 1) 

In Firdawsi the encounter of Rustam and Isfandiyar carries this same burden.Realizing himself 
match for the redoubtable Kayanian prince, the astute Jahan-Pahlawan plays foul. And in choosing 

his particular brand of foul he despises not even Is j^\ -a*, the most mortal sin of the Iranian 

Mythology. Mark now Isfandyar mentions it thrice in his accusation of Rustam: 

dixuA 4^. ^ Jj dLuij^ JLibS '^Jlj jl 22 


21. Kulliyat-i-Sa'di, P.199. 

22. Shahnama , V. Ill, P. 359. 
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. C^kLi) 23 

CxiAlljal jJ j\ i_Xjj J Alj Qj| aS" 

It was said earlier that both Sa'di and Firdawsi subscribed to a common humanist ideal but that 
their modes of expression were different. Since Sa'di is not only a student of human nature but a 
thinker as well, we find in him both abstract principles and concrete ilustrations from life. But in 
Firdawsi mental set-up the active and the practical dominate the meditative and the concept. So there 
is little of theory and abstraction in him; there is only application and realization. Which means that in 
Sa'di the exposition of his abstract views is direct while in Firdawsi it is indirect. Sa'di propounds his 
humanist principles as principles with plainness and cognency, while Firdawsi they are not expressed 
as principles at all but can only be inferred indirectly from the way in which he tells his story and the 
manner in which he makes his characters to act and to re-act. We may call the one a theoretical and 
the other a practical humanist. The following comparative extracts from the two will help to clarify as 
well as to illustrate the point. 

1. The theme: A good king should cherish and reward soldiers. 

Its expression as principle by Sa'di: 

Ajji jAj| (jijIJlAJ-cj AjLj A yt^l (Jj Lj aTjjVjs 24 

A^j jjA jSa jU <5,jlAli 


23. Shahnama , V. Ill, P. 305. 

24. Kulliyat, P.264. 
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(When a courageous man one time shows hardi hood, 

i 

His rank should be advanced: 

A second time his heart he 'll set on perishing, 

And have no dread to fight with God !) 

The Realization of this conception in Firdawsi (the conception itself being left out to be infrred 
by the reader). Kay- Khusraw ascends the throne : 


jjj* 

j* JSj* 

ijzji j jLi Ul 

elui .-Xpjlj JuT 

^ 1 1 tu \j 

qL* J>L| dii5lj jjm 


*\ as *LlSo 1AAJ m 1 a a 

J \S ** **•* 


0^3 <-S 0 ^6~ 


J Qj> n JUI j>J ClAj aT 

l$jj c^y * 1 cr*-^ 

el j XlLuUjS 'j (5 j-uj 

y ji 

• ob 

jAJ dLuAjjl aT 


cyj-k j j yj y^ 3 *j* y* 

b A/jy^y* 
o'j-4^ jl >i*T ^jy 

ob-> cyjjj ajolua ab-^ ^ y 


25. Shahnama, V. II, PP. 79-81. 
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L$J-* Jjjj ^ (jla-aLi, J SlAjjL ^l£l 

' ^juu ^J C Lm ^ j«iJ L_ld^5^j j^ jj J'j^" 

IjLuU ^1 CaJiXI |j {jIjS^ 

Ju ^* j| ^iLi 


The conception of Sa’di: 

i 

j\5o *1 j | ^*i.«p.>.j,t CLiJljSki jJi 

^5"*Ji 4^*4$o) 4i • 


jld (j£jA ^aUjuj 26 

qj-'& 


(Treat pleasantly your troops in days of ease, 


That they may be of service in hard times :) 


The Realization (Firdawsi, I^Liul ^JuAAjj gbS 'lyljJLgj 

U ji djuajujjj j jA?l j'^4^ 0*4 aT jl 27 


L \ !* > \ 


l**\ a ^ A \*\ Q^jy 
jI&j&jZ* <*uck\jx j) aS^* 
^jSj j jj 

ftUjLuU (jlgA. dljuj Cl jS" qJmI.% . 


Oifj JlUa^i jtu^ gtiTj.} 

.Al^“ (J**J ^jjj^u5o 
fjj (_$llJ^ Ai^el -Ix-a &J5jjLu 
jLul j*Aj gji^jyL jUa 

jl^al ^ (JLu 


26. Kulliyat-i-Sa'di, P. 264. 

27. Shahnama , V. II, PP. 87-88 
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*5^Cl | ^jSjJjual j £-U Jjjuj 

Cl l ul l lj IaJjI QJ i.kii ^ qLla C lai% CJjH 1 U1 

/SUjJ r U< 1 t ,1 L** \ dS i 4 jj . m a J a . A 


imLXjuj^^wSS^ ^* j t-^t j^l 

And in this manner, Kay-Khusraw bestows prize after prize on his generals each of whom voluntarily 
and with alacrity offers to undertake some dangerous task proposed by the .king. The point to note 
here is that the prizes are given before the performance of the assignment. It is doubtful if Sa'di's 
precept of 


cia ^ ^ aS”"A^ j ) Aj . Ojuj^ 28 

(Now is the time to, kiss your warriors' hands - 
Not when the enemy’s begun to beat his drums !) 

could find a handsomer application. And mark the grace with which Firdawsi sublimates the whole 
scene. A cynic may regard the matter as sordid businese based on simple self-interest; a king 
seeking the help of the brave generals to fight his enemies and a soldierly nobility desirous to add to 
its worldly fortunes. But, in fact, it is not so even in Sa'di's verse ( ): there is a 

lot of difference between self-interest and Enlightened self interest. And what to say of Firdawsi? 


28, Kul!iyat-i- Sa'di, P. 264 
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Benevolent generosity and chivalrous sacrifice are compating with each other in on out-bidding 
match.There is no "Seif here; and if there is any, it is that which carries the potent name of 
Self-Regarding Sentiment the spur of all that is good and noble and sublime in man. We should be in 
great error if we called it like the cynic a "sordid business". We should still be amiss if we confused it 
with Sa'di's simple humanism. The rather it is the Manly Humanism of a manful and stalwart genius. 

It may be useful to devote a few words more to what has been called here, for want of better 

’ 1 ' r 1 

terms, the simple Humanism of Sa'di on the one hand and the Manly Humanism of Firdawsi on the 
other. Simple Humanism may be said to operate when a man behaves like a man, i.e. naturally, and 
realize that it is better for him to do so, and knows that he is doing so. Thus there is an adducing of 
reason and a consciousness of conformity. But Manly Humanism neither reasons nor wits; it simply 

* ' ' * i 

acts as nature prompts it to do. Since it is not attributable to any apparent motive it is purer, and 
since it is not self-conscious it is more spontaneous, than Simple Humanism.Let us again turn to Sa'di 
and Firdawsi for illustrations 

1. The theme is j!-^e_—a , Penalty- The evil-doer deserves, not mercy, but punishment 

- ' # * 4 ' 

condign to his evil. Says Sa'di: 

^ 29 

s (To do good to wicked persons is like 

Doing evil to good men.') 

29. Kulliyat-i-Sa'di, P.82. 
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And again: 


jj j| |Ij :( 31 a. a*m5o |j 45yt>30 

tj ji j 


And yet again: • 

, OjluIAj (_$ Qjjjj Jijjk. (_gL?cJ 

4j i—SwAjuj jA jlj | ^ji j-a ^juj All-a ^jSiJlj j A,lg LUj-igj 

, C \ Jilj djjxu ClAl^LlJ ^^SCu ^j|A jU 

dx <jjj 4 j £OJ^} 1 lj i C lu 4$"* 

Hers is the perfect Didactic Doublet; the precept and its justification: Be unforgiving to, or destroy, the 
evil-doer, for its benefits are so and so. It is all human nature, and so it is all humanism. But so far it is 
only that which we have called Simple or Elementary Humanism. And now for its other variety, viz. 
Manly Humanism, let us turn to Firdawsi, the subject being ol still. 

The love-and -hate complex of his step-mother, Sudaba, banishes Siyaush to Turn where he 
ultimately gets killed by the order of Afrasiyab. The murdered princice’s god-father, Rustam, kills 
Sudaba in revenge. Now let us hear Firdawsi speaking: 


jjji Jhf j'blLuj j <Jy* >^T 32 

30. Kulliyat, P.199 \ , . 

31. Ibid, P. 

32 . Shahnama , V. II, PP. 10-12 
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lPjj^ j* ijj\jt (3*1 jj 

c5j^ * >a 3$' lP J OJ"^ Jv 6 APj^ 

A}-^ 1 J q\j$> e \+*-J jj j-fa. 
j±i (J^J J ^ 
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/ \JJ A jh i- 1 Pi I A I - J, Llj il \ 4 . , 1 ^ /I 1 

L^.Jr . -/JaJ ** ^ * JTT ^ vi " 

j Xlf &jLuiAj OiuSolj 

J (J^J^fil^jA j 

«^3jU1j ^*j | ^j| (—SCj^^JLjIj Lia 
^ j| AjuI /> i\ ^Xo^Jl Ax | aS^ 
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cijj jjj ob/"j Jj 

jj A) 0^“A^ Ai.lj.li ul j 

^T"(Jjj jlS^ Ui^^U -La | 

jll^jjj (^liJ (_£jik Oif jAj 
(_^ jjfc, llj <U|^jjjj ^ i U dljJ 

>T OJ^ 

| ^L^-A 

^IfJ lul Qj <jU^j (JujUxU 

c£ji ^4^- *^1} 

^^■Ul j|jJ|j^-A £LWjU ^yl 
I .i^CA | C.^m.V^ 
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AJ- 1 ^ op* P j 


**j 4j 


0 ilj 


t>Lu) (jjujlx CXj?cj JUxjj?u 

This is neither penalty nor punshment, but reging retribution and dire doom. Firdawsi lets loose 
a ferocious Fury to burn down the criminal. Let others seek motives and justification in the ashes. 

2. The theme -and as no noe can outdo Sa'di in felicitous brevity, so let us qoute him verbatim: 
And why? Because 


- jA9 1 

jlL .iAu^ j* aT 

(Increase the standing of your intimates, 

For perfidy will never come from one you've cherished.) 
And in the same strain : 




(Whenever a servant o f your grows old, 

Forget not the claim of his years to support:) 

These again are the twins raisonne of the didaction: the maxim and its rationable. 

Now let us turn to Firdawsi. The Iranian army, under the leadership of Rustam, returns from a 


33. Kulliyat, 


P.230. 
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highly successful campain against the Chinese Khaqan and the Turanian Afrasiyab : 




jb j| AxJ 

ebxJ ^Ixu j j AxJ ^&15*T 

^jiT jITa/A l|jA ^-«-k 

■ oiji Cl A4j aj^ ^ »bS> 



jljT jj 

Aj^ jljr^l j** i ^b ^1<vg*i 

jlj^ oljj A^jAJ 

jUj AxT Aj_^i 
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(__^lu qLlu jA 1 4 j ^jSiJj-9^5^ 

(_5^Ll\juji| jiuT jLa ji aT 


t * >< ‘,“ V (_j£>ILju)A olj A^Jb AjJ^yS"' 
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jb^Au^lSjjJJjT CiiT 
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q\j£JL*\j J 

It is not like a king receiving his generals in audience, but like a family re-union. The most aged star of 
this galaxyjs Gudraz, and so this old one's craving for food is the greatest. He cuts short royal queries 
and requests for refreshment.The amused indulgence shown by the Shah to the Doyen of his imperial 
court and the laughing rejoinder: are perhaps the sweetst part of this 

sweet scene which constitutes one of the manifestations of Firdawsi's humanism. 

Examples like this may be multiplied from Shahnama. But the difficulty lies in their extent. They 
would mostly be descriptive scenes and, therefore, of necessity, lengthy and unsuitable to be 
reproduced in a brief discussion like the present one. Indeed, the best proof that Shahnama is one of 
the best studies in humanism is the Shahnama itself. As Rumi says: XaT cjlliiT 

Notwithstanding all that has been affirmed earlier in this essays, Firdawsi also sometimes 
indulges in theoritical doctrinizing, and once he does so with such earnes tiness and poignancy that 
the great Shaikh incorporates it verbatins in his Bustan : 

jU (ilb £ ^ 1 ) 5 % LPJ*" ^ 34 

lP* A> o W* ^ ClLuil j| jLla 

(How will said Firdawsi ( he of pure birth, 


34. Kulliyat, 


P.278. 
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On whose pure dust be mercy!) 

'Afflict not the ant who drags grain along 
For long life he has, and sweer life is pleasant). 

The lines deserve to be made the motto of the U.N.'s union for Wild Life Preservation. But, on the 
whole, this mode of diction was not natural to the greet epic writer. It needed a mastery of epigram 
which was denied to the garrulous old dihqan. The salons, Of Daru's-Salam and the gay boulevards of 
Shiraz were suited to cultivate that sophisticated wit than the rugged uplands of Tus. A glance at the 
cousels of Ardashir I to his son, Shahpur, and comparing them with Sa'di's similar utterances will 
prove the truth of this asserton. , 

Firdawsi Sa’di 

1. OjuojI j\ qIaAJ CjLc-IjIx , 

s' 

2. IjJ 0" fttu) ^ji 

bJ C^ 1 ^ 

, - N 

LS^y-i ^ fiunfc liai .ijJ J a. 


4 . 



Firdawsi 


Sa'di 


j!^ ijjJ I 1 

j|j> c^U-^j c^Ij o^jT ja 

Q^j\ {Jh±> CllA.lj Qjjrij&Stlj*. 

4j (£jZi 41) .Islx L_iLu<aj| 4j 

5. o.Vvfcl^A j |yL q^a qLui^Ij f^g\ /\ (jg£±i 

1 i / uuJul *J #m \ ujJI dL^U yJ ClX ud *** -V* * *+x\\ Ax aJVc- Aa& tj 

w ~ -T 7 ./• •• *? L7~-' • “ v 

O C 1 A«LQ y^^niSk Aj 

Ci.JJJLL4 SjLA £jJ2 k jlT>vC> A^, 
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- r^io.ury^r 

OJljT ^UtS jU J> (jSui^j ^jUi jj 

(JiijZ'j jjL* i jA 

' ^ ° t a A>» j J 

The race is drawing to a close: the end of the course, as well as of this essay, is in sight. It has 
been an exciting heat and a close finish. Of course, the Shaikh is the winner, but does not Firdawsi 
deserve a consolation prize ? 






Humanism in the works 


of 


Shaikh Sa'di 
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Humanism in the works of Shaikh Sa'di 

Sa’di as a humanist in the theme of this part of the present essay. Sa'di's positon as a poet and 
a moralist is avobe doubt or disrute for it has been proved and is capable of proof still. But for Sa'di 
the Humanist one cannot calim as much. If one were to assert that he was a humanist as well, the 
truth of this assertino Would be but indifferently acknowledged because the significance of this 
assertion would be but vaguely understood. The nature of poetry is commonly known and its 
attribution to some one may be accepted or denied with a fair degree of certanity. But acquaintance 
with Humanism is neither so common nor so intimate. So its attribution requires that its nature and 
substance.should be established first. And it is this that I shall try to do in the present chapter. 

Humanism as a system, concerned morally with human conduct, and emotionally with the 
receptive attitude and subjective response of the human mind to the external world, is a late arrival in 
the field of organised philosophy. So its systemetic discussion is also of late origin. But its roots are 
old and deep - indeed, as old and deep as humanity itself, for, unlike other such systems - e.g. the 
Kantian Ethics - its code was not 'Laid down' but 'evolved' with the human nature. It is not a garden 
planned and planted, but a virgin Valley of natural flora just trimmed and fenced around. It is deeper 
than a philosophy and more congenial than a code. It is not a law of life, but lif itself. It is not life's 
dictum, but its expose. It does not prescribed how life should be live, It only shows how evenly - 
balanced, normally developed human beings lives their rich and vivid lives. It is the budding, the 
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flowering, the fruition of that supreme blossom of creation called the full Man, for perfection is 
heavenly and consorts, not with him who is heaven's empire. 

The , first chapter (in which we have defined Humanism and given its historical background) 
was to give the reader, a general idea about Humanism, so that he can judge forhimself how far the 
present writer is justified in calling Sa'di a humanist. Naturally we can not confine the versatality of the 
. Shaikh of Shiraz in the technical framework of humanism his genious is too vast and multifaceted to 
be defined by the term’ humanistic'. He was a lover of humanity and an admirer of this exquisite 
creation of God, man and he is profoundly permeated by the same love of humanity and human 
being. He was hot a thinker like Plato, he was not a philosopher like Erasmus, he was simply a 
full-blooded man, having an instuitive insight into human nature, who relised the worth of man and 
considered him to be an object of admiration - may, even idealisation. Humanity and, man are the 
central point of his writings, and he studies and analyses, the human life in all its various aspects. His 
belief can be summed up for us in the following couplet of Poet: 

"Know then thyself, presume not Gat to scan, 

The proper study.of mankind is man" 

This general 'study' of the mankind is the theme of Sa'di's works therefor it will be unwise to shackle 
his boundless imagination in the technicalities of any 'ism', yet at the same time this is also a fact that 
we find Sa'di's idealogy strikingly closs to the philosophy of the humanists of the 14th century: we see 
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the ideals of Schiller arid Erasmaus realised in the writings of this 12th century Persian genius. 

J 

Mathew Arnold says about poetry that poetry is the reality, philosophy the illusion. In Sa’di’s case this 
proves to be absolutely true: What the humansts tried to define by philosophic maxims and diadectic 
expression, the clever Shaikh tells us in his witty and interesting anacdotes of and 

As a matter of fact Shaikh's ideas reflect the views of the Renaissance period humanists to such an 
extent, that he may well be called the fore-father of this particular school of thought! In the present 
chapter, we will discuss some fundamental views of the humanists and will see how far does Sa'di 
conform to them : ... 

1. Man is Measure in Himself and for Himself: 

The famous dictum of Protagoras that 'Man is the measure of all the things' has been the 
motto of almost every humanist- from the 14th century to the Modern times. In simply words, it means 

, i - 

that man is the most powerful and admirable creation of God and "it is only by reference to man's life 
that the rest of the universe gaine dignity and significance"!; It is the name for those aspirations, 
activities attainments through which natural man puts on super-natural. The model for the belivers of 
this motto is neither natural man nor a supernatural substitute-it is precisely a duality of natural man 
arid his possibilities of tmscendence.. They believe that man is the heir of God himself and he is the 
center point around which this universe rotates. According to them, man is too superior and 
independant to be governed by these mundane wordly laws : Instead he should himself be the 
1. Lecures on Humanism, by J.B. Nackenzie. 





Yardstick and the standard for his activities- he should try to understand this cosmos with the help of 
the faulties granted to him by God and to direct the path or regulate his life according to the relation of 
things with him self, judging each and every situation on its own and deciding his course of action 
guided by his own intellect and power of judgement, not by some set moral and social code. This 
means that there is no moral standard detached from and lying outside man. The happiness and well 
being of man, both individually and collectively are the best and only oriteria to judge his conduct. 
Religious and traditional moralities with their uncompromising insistence on conformity* with their 

* ' * j i 1 ‘ , 

constant and stubborn refusal to accept that "the old order changed yielding place to new they with 
all their restricting shackles cannot help man to fulfil himself either spiritually or materially. So if he 

wants to live happily and search for rear happiness inside himself. This faith in man is best summed 

* 

by Pico in the famous words he attributed to God in the oration on the dignity of man. 

"☆☆☆ I have given you, Adam, neither a pre determined place nor a particular aspect 
nor any special prevogatives in order that you may take and possess these through 
your own decision and choice. The limitations on the nature of other creatures are 
contained within my prescibed law. You shall determine your own nature without any 
constraint or barrier, bt means of the freedom to whose power I have entrusted you 


Let us now see how far did Sa’di conform to this basic viewpoint of the humanists : 


2. Oration on the Dignity of Man, Pico. 
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In Sa'di's time, for governing the human conduct. There were no worthwhile social, political, or 
philosophical systems. Religion reigned supreme. It is a matter of wonder, how how in such a dry 
set-up, such a daring and liberal soul could have reared its head and flourished : He, with the help of 
that rare insight which he had into the nature of a man, came to the conclusion that the ideal of 
humanity can never be achieved by uncompromising regidity and puritan orthodixy. (Today, the 
retreat of religion before the onslaught of the rational and humanist revolution is more the result of the 
fgprmer's uncompromising rigidity than the latter's aggressiveness. The more interfering and fussy is a 
religion the narrower is its appeal and the swifter its decay. Judaism arrived with a peal of thunder, but 
now is no more than a faint reverbating sound. Islam did better with its spirit of libarty and 
compromise Christianity, as refomed by the later days free thinkers is faring the best. 

He realised that for his spiritual and material fulfilment, man shall have to look inwards into his 
ownself and cnform his conduct to his own personal needs and to the requirements of his society in 
general. He also realised that man, a free-willed agent of nature, can nver be 'forced' to do anything, 
and that 'fear* -on which most of the religious and social laws were based in those days -can never 
inspire man to do good and avoid evil. No doubt fear can and does prevent man from doing evil, e.g. 
fear of legal punishment can stop him from committing social crime, fear of moral accusation can 
keep him from indulging in immoralities, and ferar of Divine punishment can stop him from committing 
sin. But these legal, moral or religious taboos can only check the evil-doings superficially, they cannot 
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take out the roots of evil from the society. They can only stop a man from doing evil but they cnnot 
inspire or 'instigate' him to do good. That is to say, if a man does not believe in religion, or if he is sure 
not to be caught by the social crime. (As a matter of fact, all this corruption and double standards of 
our society originatate from this overlooking of the psychological phenomena by our moralists and 
sociologists). 

Sa'di, like a true humanists, realised this weakness of our social and moral system and the 
chaos resulting from this. This moral and social chaos was at its peak during Sa’dis time. The period 
of Sa'di was the terror-stricken reign of the deadly Mongols. These Mongols were corrupt and cruel 
people who knew nothing of religion and less of morality. Now it is a fact that the ruled always reflect 
the character of their rulers. So the whole of the Iranian race was totally degenerated and corrupt at 
that time. (This moral and socal degeneration is best depicted in the works of that marvellous satirist 
of the Persian Language ’Ubayd-e-Zakani). 

This disgraceful debasing of the mankind the most noble creation of God-was unbearable to 
our sensitive humanist, Sa'di. He.reacted to it and set out to remedy it and to reinstate his fallen idol 
on the pedastal it rightfully deserved. He was an intelligent man possessing an extra ordinary insight 
into human nature psychology, so he at once realised that the fault lies not with man but with the 
defective moral and social system of our society which did not realise the real worth and dignity of 
man and chained his sublime and aspiring soul with unnecessary and superfluous laws. Sa'di, who 
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had unfailing faith in man, and who believed that this whole universe has been created because of 
man wanted to make man 'the measure for every thing'. He believed that man is the super creation of 
God, the generating force of this universe and every other creation has been created because of man 
and gains significance only with relation to man. All the mysteries of the universe are inherent in this 

“sr-, > - 

of the Divine Mystery, because, as Hafiz says: 

■ \1 u £ Ci HitduLol J b ^jLojlu | 

, e \ 

jlll Axijjj 

This of the Divine Beauty is the ruling king of this world and it is for his benefit that j ^ jj-j| . 

^ij2ujjA Am have been created : 

j«i i SQa j jj a Aa j 3 

iSJjjii Ci U i J (J jT c-flSo. y\3 

(The clouds, air, sun and moon each of them are for you ; so that you earn your daily 
bread and not waste your time.) 

He further elaborates on this and states his point of view in ten consequent couplets of Bustan-these 
lines clearly show that he believed man to be the measure of everything : 

j Jj* { J^'j4r*J jjJj 0:3 Jr&J jl 4 

% 1 t * 

iaUiU jJ j| 

3. Diwan-i-Hafiz, P: 136. 

4. Kulliyat, P. 68. 
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j a ljU j CLu.1 LiyJj 

{JhyPUb j ^jLo AlAlj I 

^ 1.31.3a t_^Jj JJjjj 1 tjJLi.j 
|ax jl ^J-c* 

^j|AU-L?LiS 

'. 4*\y L $\y o±jj4 jj_ p* 

. i. Culo <Sb jl j ^jjl (J^Ojta.j 



Retainer-like, on your account the heavens ever spread out the carpet of the spring ; 
Though wind and snow there be, or rain and mist, Though thunder plays polo and 
lightning wilds swords- All are subservient functionaries, Who nourish seed for you 


within the earth ! If you suffer thirst, still seethe not sorely, For the Carrier in the clouds 

will bring you water oryHis shoulder, 

1 » . 

And from the soil He brings the colour and scent or sustenance, 

A showplace for the eye, and brain, and palate; Honey He gives you from the bees, and 
manna from the air, 

Fresh dates He gives you from the palm, and date stones by the heap ; 


tydy* Jo 

' SijjjJi tSltak jJ ^cj 4$" 
(jSj ±j~\ 

^ a AjujLoJ 

* j| L_lLj 
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The palm-binders all must gnaw their hands, confunded that none such a palm has ever 
boud: 

Sun and moon and Pleiades are all for your sake, Serving as lamps in the roof of your 
dwelling; 

From thorns He's brought you roses,, from the bladder musk, 

Gold from the mineworking, fresh leaves from dry wool.) 

Sa'di believes that this miraculous and maghificient creation for whose benefit God has created 
has to measure of everything and it is unwise to bind him to any social or moral 
law. Man is a law in himself and for himself so he cannot and should not conform to any rigid social or 
ethical code rather, he should judge and evaluate every situation on its own, and act according 
judgemesnt and the welfare of his fellow beings : For example, If he has to violte any set moral or 
social law for the large interest of the mankind, he is free ot do so. If a j-a-o I \ ua a (A 
falsehood resulting in conciliation is better than a truth producing trouble) can be helpful in saving a 
man's life, it is undoubtedly better than" j"5; or if kindness proves to be harmful to 

the society, it no linger remains a virtue, but becomes a vice: 

■ 6. ... 1 0-lu| j^LoJOa j| \J> i t**l m| aILlu J I 

v - __ ■ t h. 

(To have mercy upon the bad is to injure the good; to pardon tyrants is to do violence 

5. Kulliyat, P.77. 

6. Ibid, P. 197.' . ' ‘ ’ . . 
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to dervishes. ' 

If thou associatest and art friendly with a wretch . He will commit sin with thy wealth and 
make thee his partner.) 

Likewise, Sa'di analyses each and every single situation on its own merits and demerits, and 
' tels us different course of action in defferent situations - sometimes conforming to the ethical values, 
sometimes contradicting them. On one occasion he says : 

... jlj jlTj| jl5^Ajj AjT 

. (Until a matter by management be concluded, The conciliation of an enemy is better 
than conflict;) 

On another he declears: <—OjujAj jL# j-jjj (Strike the head of a serpent with the hand of 
a foe because one of two advantages will result. If the, enemy succeeds thou hast killed the snake 
and if the latter, thou hast been delivered from a foe). Sometimes he says: 8 

1 (. Yet if yor are soft the foe grows block) 

And yet another time he advises: , ; ■ ' - 

Cu jUL c - j^ J-alli CUJL)) ^ ui **», 9 

(Even if you are angry with someone, delay his punishment as long as you can.) 

7. Kulliyat, P.262. 

8. Ibid, P.200.. ' ' ' . 

9. Ibid, P.232. * • . ; ' ■ ‘ ' 
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(Even if you are angry with someone, delay his punishment as long as you can.) 

Both his Gulistan and Bustan are full of this rational approach towards things. Here one thing 
must be pointed out: in the minds of most of Sa'di's critics 1,0 some confusion seem to prevail about 
the interpretation of various of his sayings relating to human morals. They tend to think that by making 
man the measure of everything, he is allowing him to exploit the stuation according to his own whims 
and fancies and is giving him permission to violate the social and moral laws to suit his own 
conveniece. The reason for this misunderstanding and confusion is Sa'di's practicality and apparant 
contradiction-obtaining in his various sayings. For example, in one place the Shaikh says: 

J 4$”* AxuIj I A^Si? j eLuj aS"jA 11 


(He whom the Shah follows in what he says, It is a pity if he speaks onything but what is 
good) . 

And at the other, he seems to effect a complete right about and advises ; 


Ciiiil-CJLui Xtjf | J jjj Aj *) /112 
J *♦ ***** 


(Should he in plain day say it is night, It is meet to shout; Lo, the moon and the pleiads) 
Likewise, at once time we see him likening an untruth to a and citing in his support the 

story of 

lO.The attack on the Shaikh's " 0017168 from continued, 


11. Kuliiyat, P.78 

12. Ibid, P:103 
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JL«ILqX'| (jLjLjI OjuJ ‘ ^* , > ' ui ^ J-uJJ-0 ^C’^CO 4j aS" < _ LujJ 13 

w 't . 

(Mendacity resmbles a violent blow, the scar of which remains, though the, wound may 
healed. Seest thou not how the brothers of Joseph became noted for falsehood, and no 
trust in their,veracity remained.) 

And the next moment, his pen lays down the famous, or infamous according to the out look of the 

reader addict: % '■ . 

t « / ' 

T ^ 

j&i\ Ajlfl ^1^1 j j| £jj, 14 , 

' ’ t ^ i 1 A 

.In the kulliyat, there are innumerable instances where he condemns carnal lust and solemnly advises 
- abstinence. The whole of the following ghazzal runs in .this strain : 

J J' ^b cSjj 15 

, ^jjjAjOx-Ls^ Ji±L ■ •' 

And the supports his abstract disaproval by pointing to this very practical hazard: 

t 

^l5^J Jjj | ^jA C-Djj 16 

,(Cut off the branch that puts its head in the house of your neighbour, because it will 
cause, conflict.) , .; ' 

But against all this may be jurtaposed the entire fifth chapter of his Gulistan with its subtle and 

sweet undertones of permissive and diliverate indulgence. 

13. Kulliyat , P. 103. - ’ 

14. Ibid, 1 P. 693. • _ ‘ 1 . , ... 

15. Ibid,. P. 693 ‘ ■. . 

• 16. Ibid, 


P.163. 
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These contradictions and the very practical approach of the shaikh in Various situations, led the 

l 

shaikh's commentators to commit a curious eryor- they named him a “Practical Ethicist”17 and his 
philosophy of ‘Man is a measure in himself “practical ethics”. But this measure that their judgement 

f * \ 

was based only on one’ half of the whole truth. They either did not appreciate, the other half, or failed 

- ' • ~\ 


to be attracted by it. This was an unfortunate omission. We may call sadi a ‘Schizophrenic’ if we like, 
there is a sort of dualism his writings, but we can not call him a practical , ethicist without shutting our 
eyes to a very considerable and very important portion of his work. The reason why the shaikh’s critics 
committed this error is not to seek. The old principles of morality proclaimed by Sa'di had sjnce long 
lost their significance and, by constant and universal repetition, has become meaningless platitudes, 
“Be truthful” and “Be chasto” had been inefectually uttred a thousand times, and now there thousand 
and first utterance could also make no impression. But 4_ila jl j r 1 ^ 

and j y*. jAa jJs 

(In the exuberance of youth, as it usually happens and.as thou knowest.) 

Were indeed, strains new to the ears and not to be found in any of the expositions and 

demanded some satisfactory explaing away. To confuse the reader all the more, there was the 

Shaikh's undeniable piety on the one hand, and there were these, hard nuts on the other: out of sheer 
panic and confusion, the bewildered critic took the.help that come most handy to him that of the 


17. "Pious sentiments and aspiration, indeed a bound; but, they are, as a rule eminently practical 
Aliterary History of Persia, of Persia, by E.G. Brown, V. IV, P.526. 

s > ■. ■ 
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euphemistic term of ‘practical Etics.’ But the apologetic undertones of this term strikes the ear at once. 

This ‘practical ethics’ derprves a closer examination for determining if it is really a. moral 
system, and, as such, a useful formula to explain Sa’dis seeming anomalies. Logical soruting reveals 
it to be hybrid of pure moral sciences and Mechiavellion apportunism. It says in effect, sin if you like, 
but sin to reap a profit. In other words, according to this ethical system (it at all it can be called on 
ethical system) we may throw the ethical standards overbroad but as long as we can bring som selfish 
and utilitarian justification in your defence, we may be dubbed a ‘man of convenience’ bid we may not 
be condemned as a downright sinner. Now this is a strange incongruity of our time honoured moral 
law and jt uncompromising moral judgement: In, our ethical specturm there are only ’white’ and 
‘black’, no ‘grey’. In other words, the moral philosophy recognizes ‘good’ and ‘bad’ blit it is not 
acquainted with the ‘Indifferent’ or the ‘Natural’. ; * 

So, it will be “a pity if Sa'di's philosophy of‘Man is measure in himselP can be defended by such 
dubious means as ‘practical ethics’. All the works of the Shaikh are so infused with saintly virtues that 
we may only call him a Machavillian either through cheek or imbecility. - * ’ ■ 

Then how is one to defend him? In the simplest and best way : by summoning in his support 

- ' / 

the one fundamental law on which the entire frame works of ethics is based: That there is no 
CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVES in the moral philosophy.The infinity, breadth expense of this law 
rudely brush aside any notion of rigid comformisim. Briefly, and practically it means that there are no 


J 
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set 'Dos’ and ‘Don’ts’ to regulate mans conduct, that every situation is to be judged on its own merits 
(as belived and preached by the humanists) and.the line of action chosen accordingly. 

To take on extreme example, a general taboo against man slaughater is very necessary for the 
protection and preservation of the mankind. But the death sentence to the criminal continues in this 
prohibtions spite (or in its supports?): and when committed by the hands of Juctice, man slaughter 
becomes the supreme penalty. Surely, to tell a judicious untruth ( jr±*\ o I ) is not 

more dire than to commit a judicious murder. The reason and justification of this argument are borne 
both by the ancient and modem ethics. 

First, let us look into the theory of the ancient Greek philosophers. The Greek ethics, 

enumerates four Cardinal Virtues: Temperence, courage, justice, and wisdom. The first three refer to 

the three aspects of man's inner self-Affection, conation, and cognition, and the fourth represents the 

factor of balance and harmony which should obtain in the workings and interrelation of those three. 

Temperence keeps the human feelings and emotions in check; Courage stands guard on our wilful 

acts; and Justice is to ensure that we do not err in our predication of realities. Had there been no 
! ’ * 

» t f ' 
umpire-to adjucate between, and direct the above trio, each one of them might have gone its own 

capricious way, to the deriment of the other two - rather to the detriment of the human individual and 

the hurfian society themselves. Temperence could have led to celibecy, courage to fool- hardiness, 

and justice to harshness or downright tyranny. It is in such cases that wisdom supplies the necessary 



checks and balances and points the proper path of moral, conduct. It is on this level that, according to 
the dispensation of our wisdom, a man slauthter becomes either a murder or a capital punishment, 
the untruth becomes a lie or tactful statement, and that sex becomes licentious promiscuity or sacred 
bond of marriage. 

Modem Ethics says the something but in its own, modern way. It lays down that the Moral 
standard is the Ideal, and that the Ideal in its own turn, is the 'hermonious development of body and 
soul’ (for which more later) - or the self, which in its turn are the some old virtues. Affection, conation, 
and cognition. Here the role of the umpire (which was given to wisdom in the old ethical order) is 

t - * 

entrusted to a sublimated ‘Self Regarding Sentiment’. The. result is exactly the same: there is no rigid 
code of moral conduct, there are no,fixed commands and prohibitions, there are only, general guiding 
lines for our moral conduct. The well being of the individual and the society (two facts of the same 
thing) is the Supreme End, the means to attain that end may be adjusted to the requirement of each 
particular occasion. 

Thus if Sa’di’s writings and his philosophy of Man is a Measure is viewed in this light, it is 
- hoped that the stigma of ‘practical Ethics’ will be transfomed into the seal, of ‘rationality’ and ‘love of 
humanity 1 , and when during the argument which is to follow, the term practical will be used (because 
of the lack of a better word ) for various of his sayings, it will not be misunderstood to mean 
‘opportunism’ it will mean ‘that which is helpful to .man for living a successful and happy life’- the 
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ultimate goal of a humanist. 

Apart from this ethical justification, there are two more things in favour of this Protagorian belief 
which our Shaikh practised: one is his faith in the basic goodness of man, and the other is the relation, 
rather the interrelation of the individual and the society. Firstly; Sa’di, like every other humanist, 
believe that basically every human being is inclined towards goodness. He had faith in ‘natural’ 
goodness rather than ‘acquired’ goodness Sa’di, like Rousseau, observes that every thing is good as 
it comes from the hands of the author of nature and that virtue is very much in the nature of man, and 
has not to be imported or implanted in man’s nature. The so-called caprices of man are the results of 
bad training; an unfair suppression of some of his insticts and an undue obligation of some others, 
and of disbalanced obeying or commanding. Goodness is thus an original condition, evil is the 
acquired one. So if man is made the measur of everything and all his emotions and insticts are 
harmoniously developed, then there is no reasom why he will not be good for the society. 

Anothrer thing which made Sa’di believe in the ‘Man is a Measure’ ideology was his belief that 
even if a man is free form all moral and social taboos, he will not do anything which is harmful to the 
society because the welfare of the society, in its turn, is nothing but the wlfare of the individual himself; 
there two distinct and opposite ways of looking at the society; one is to regad it as an aggregate of 
which the individuals are the units, like pebbles in a heap of pebble stones, the other is to regard it as 
on organism of which the individuals are the parts, like limbs in the human body. An aggregate may 



rbughly be said to be a collection of disjoined, unrelated things having no inter action or inter relation 
in its units. Each of them stands and counts for itself and.no more- if one is removed the only change 

1 > i 

in the aggregate is one minus if one is added the only change in the aggregate is one plus this and no 
more. 

The Shaikh; does not uphold the theory.of society being an aggregate. He maintains that our. 
society is less of an aggregate, more of an organism. Had the society been like an aggregate, the 
coming and going of an individual would also have. But it is not so. If a Newton gets bom or an Akbar 
passess away, society is immensely affected thereby: Thus the human society is like am organism of 
mutually dependant parts having a chain of inter-relation and inter acton.This inter relation of the 
. individual and the society serves as an aquilibrium between the two (because the indivibual- is sure to 
get in return what he give to others, i.e. society.) It is a sort of mutual give and take between the 
individual and the society, So even if there are no moral or social for man and he. himself is the 
measure for every thing, this inter-relation and interaction of the society and individual will jet not him 

* * * * l * * HI 

be selfish or self-centered, and will inspire him to do good and not to harm the society in any way. , 

. Shaikh Sa'di is a strong believer and proponent of the universal brotherhood of mankind and 
fervently propagates it. He denounces the indifference of man to the sufferings of his fellow human 
beings, and considers such indifferent people, to be groosly inhuman. 18 

Sa’di very clearly defines this relation of the indvodual and the society in the following famous cdLljI : 
18. Wisdom of Sa'di Introduction P. XII.. ... 




*— jk | A5^ 

1 \j . k*£X£* ^ 

\ Cj^alli aT JjIjuij 


^LtJaX'} 1 ^JLJ 19 
jl5jjj jT j ^y^c. ja. 

c^ o'L^J** Ca;i ^‘ ^y 


(The sons of Adam are limbs of each other 
Having been created of one essence.When 
the calamity of time afflicts one limb 
The other limbs can not remain at rest. 

If thou hast no sympathy for the troubles 

of others, thou art unworthy to be called by name of a man.) 

This clearly shows that Sa'di too, like every other humanist, believed that individuals are parts 
of the society like limbs in the human body (_g t Ja. c. \ ^—<iJiT " and that every 

individuals welfares is closely linked with the welfare of his fellow beings : 

Thus, when man is basically good, a being with principles and with a certain goal infront of him, 
and when the relationship of the individual and 'the society is inter-dependant, he will not do anything 
which is harmful to the society even if he is free from social and moral binding and is a measure in 
himself. So it will not be hazardous, as feared by most of our faint-hearted moralists, to substitute 
blind obedience with discriminating choice. So our Shaikh, having faith in these two basic concepts 


19. .Kulliyat, 


P.87. 
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J 1 - ^ , * - ' t 

of humanism (i.e. basic goodness of man, and. the inter-relation of the individual and the society),. 
, boldly decleans Free Will to be the guiding force, for all men. He, raises man from the pedastal of a 
robot to the throne of the son of God.. . \ • . 

CjUua ^ 1 CLljujI *-- fl-Vi \ a / iaj I 

* . .. . 

- ■ ’ ' ' ) 

/ ' Jl £jl dJjj iSi A$^f^jlj 

’ • J&j J cJ jSZl& jl jJl tgjjjjl Aj 

- qLujaIj \j ^Luajj jA 

( «jL*P jl (3^ A*. , ’ . 

di juliAj jli& LijJS ClLujJi Aj 

jl (."IjojAj 

i r 

(Humanism is comprised of liberality and kindness. 

Do not think that it is only the material form. 

Virtue is a must, since pidtures can be painted . . ; • 

- * ’ 1 - - * t 

on the walls of a palace with vermilion arid verdigrease. . ; 

.If a man is devoid of ecxcellence and benevolence, 

What is the difference between him and the painted figure on the wall? . 

20. Wisdom of Sa’di Introduction, P.XII. 
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Acquiring worldly, riches is not an art. 

Win over a single heart if you can. 

The great Shaikh is basically a votary of peace and strongly advises the wisdom of pursuing 
peace'in all spheres of life, as peace is the happy, natural state of man, and war is his crruption and 
disgaace. He vehemently criticises the enimies of peace and believes that man can achieve and gain 
much more through peace than by resorting to war. What distinguishes war is not that man is slain , 
but that he is slain, spoiled and crushed by the cruelty, the injustice, the treachery and the murderous 
hand of man, 

The five great enemies to peace which inhabit with us are avarice, ambition , envy, anger and 
pride. If these enemies were, to be banished, we would infallibly enjoy perpetual peace. 

(_£JJJLA t—lClA. jJS ASCiT b jjjA. ^J* b 21 

(Speak not harshly to men of gentle manners; seek not hostility with one who knocks at the 
door of peace.) 

1 ^* 1J > ^ ^ Xg ** Q* ^4 1 ^ ^ £J l£jjj jfi 'I 22 

(Even if you have the strength of an elephant and the claws of a lion, in my opinion, peace is 

" * •_ v 

preferable to war.) 

21 .Wisdom of Sa'di introduction, P- 

22. Ibid, /. . • P- ' ' : 
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Aj A ^jud^ jjui Aj 


Aji «^ j| ?k Ij ^ 


0^3 jr^ijr^ <. £Xa aT(^^0 Aj 23 


CIjuJj Juj £“^9 Aj kh,*uy aT ^AjJjuj 


. Jj J J (-S^r 4 f-^ 


(I swear by manliness that all the kingdoms on earth are not worth conqering at the cost 
of a drop of blood being spilled in war. I have heared that the auspicious-natured 


Jamshid wrote thus on a stone at a fountain-head. "We conquered the entire world with 


our bravery and might, but did not take it with us to our grave.") 


jb jtfjj 


bX^24 


(When a matter can be resolved with tact, showing moderation to an enemy is better than 


war.) 


Service to humanity is an essential prerequisite of devotion to God. Half of the misery of 
human life might be extinguished, if men would alleviate the general curse they live under, by mutual- 
offices of compassion, benevolence and humanity. He who wishes to secure the good of others, has 

. ' t * , , 

already secured his own. 


23.Wisdom of Sa’di introduction, P- XIII 


24. Ibid, 


P-XIV 
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Let us now see, in the light of his sayings, how far does Sa’di, conform to the maxim of 


Protagoras and what practical wisdom he has to teach to his readers : 


He says in Bustan : 


L 25 

C i . 1 \ X} ( £ ^ 

dukjj AjLudj < &JJJU1 jJi aT 

LjLd|^A 

<.** i an XiJLttj |j '• £ ‘ u 

/ t ii ljAii . *a X. i V i ii (3S l a L fll i \ I , S 

LS***”* (J-* v7^ «**■***,^ 

/ Ui LLjujU *ii 4j dJ -1 ui i 

w V * -*/ * .*?**, - 

(Goodness and mercy have their place, 

But to be good-natured with bad men is bad ; 

Put no pillows round the mean man’s head; 

Better on a stone the head of,one who injures others : , . 


Practise not good with evil men, 


You who have good fortune 

Only an ignorant fool plants trees in salty soil: 


25. Kulliyat, 


P. 320. 
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I say not, care not for humankind : , 

But waste not generosity on those not human: - 

In manners be not mild with one who’s rough; 

One does not stroke a dog’sback like a cat’s: ' - 

(Yet, to be fair, a grateful dog In better in.conduct than peolewho’re 

thankless). 

Kindness is commendable in our social system and we are advised to be kind to all whether 

’ , 1 . # f ’ 1 t 

they deserve it or not. But Sa’di, that great Persian humanist does not blieve this. He doesnot say like 
Ghazzali: - . 

jSl ... j '(JaSo (yIjJ JlSiIj aTjaU"26 

Instead, he defies the social reformer and boldly decleares ‘" tin jujIaj*—SC ljj q1jljL_i j " 

He was not insensitive or hard, he was not unfeeling or callous -he was humanity itslf (much more 
human than our so-called social reformer) and it was his love of humanity which made him say:" 

—j " He did not want to ignore the (j±-i of any man because,this will 
encourage him and he will go on doing evil to the mankind and it will be difficult to check him at a later 
stage because he believes that: 

26. kimiya-i-Sa’adat, PP. 326-27. 
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C i j-ulq QJ^\ I J^ 27 

<^Wo LS*j* lSJj±V 

' Jj 

^J j a ) JLjLo t A^joi^j Ju j 

U" v • U ~ C? J •? 


(A tree which has just taken root, May be moved from the palce by the 
strength of a man. But, if thou leavest it thus for a long time, 

Thou cast not uproot it with a windless.The source of a fountain may be 
stopped wjth a bodkin; But, when it is full, it cannot be crossed on an elephant.) 
Thus, in order to stop him at the very initial stage, he lays down the rule strictly : 

Cl mjh ^ qIAjU fcj5o28 

f*]|^ y ^^*^1 1 l ^ all ^5^ 

(To do good to wicked persons is like Doing evil to good men.) 


And 


j lu PCJ 1**1 m| Qilj.Vl nil 29 


^A^a jljl (^ia. Xu* 


27. Kulliyat, 

28. Ibid, 

29. Ibid, 


P.80. 

P.80. 

P. 199. 




.ii 


(Condonation is laudable but neverthless 


Apply no salve to the wond of an oppressor of the people. 


He who had mercy upon a serpent, 


Knew not that it was an injury to the sons of Adam.) - 

' \ ' 

Kindness towards animals is morally commendable, blit according to Sa’di, if it proves to be 


injurious to man then: . 


(3^ i 


The following cu\5^of Bustan states the Shaikh’s point of view in this regard: 

Alibi. 30 

All Vjl <—a£xu j AS”" 

1 _ i f „ 1 * r , 

-3^ o iS * Qnij 

j| .111 jjui m a aT 

(_>oJ Q|jb ^jA AAj 

f ^ O J 

* fc , c «** dijjo-ja * ^ 


30.Kulliyat f 


P-290. 
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Jjjj j 


jj5"” j qIjuIj t^y 3 ^ 


■■ 11 ,ij ^.a^ejlj £*j|,ij 


j I ^^ JLLJI ^ klj | 


Vlk jljlfj ^jjjJ^LJ ^.A uu ul J 


*^^*■1 ^«—AjuJ^-3 f ^ ^ ,x!y ^4^3 ^ ^ 


^ S*j£'£ Jb- 1 y% 


(I’ve heard a man once knew houshold’s care, for wasps had made their nest upon his 
roof; His wife, however, said: ‘lay not a finger on them, test from their home the poor 
things be dispersed at lenght, one day, they stung the wife, And she, imprudent as she 
was, by gate and roof and lane did cry for help, the while her spouse was saying: ‘Make 
not good wife, a sour face before mankind: You yourself said the “poor" wasps should 
not be killed how to evil men should one do good? Long suffering but magnifies the bad 
in evil men. When by a head you see mankind tormented, Torment his guilet with a 
sword that's spread ? Instruct him, rather, to be given a bone. How well the village elder 
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coined that saw: The beast that kicks is better heavy-laden’ I If kindness is practised by 
the watch, No one can sleep at night.for fear of thieves within the ring of conflict, cane 
and lance are a hundred-, thausand times more valuable than sugarcane. 

, Not everyone deserves a gift of property: one aske for property, another to be property 
told off! 

If you caress the cat, he’ll carry off the pegeons; Falten up the wolf: in places he’ll tear 

{ 


Joseph.) . ' 

Forgiveness and generosity can be said to .be the height of morality and one of the most noble 

qualities of man. But here also, Sa’di,makes, man the measure and preaches that which is practical, 

1 J > V 

Sa’di advises his fellow beings to take their revenge from their enemies and to destruct and destroy 
them:- - - • . - - 


C_J \y) dl UlAj jLa jJUJ 31 


(Strike the head of a serpent with the hand of a foe) 


(Do not pity the weakness of a foe because when he gains strength he will not spare thee.) 
iVi AutjSLj 15**|j i j ^st-3 \j Cr lA|A-T jJLL\ j qA-jI ui’i ) 33 

i 1 * 

.O-uUJ 

31 Kulliyat; P.199 ’ • 

32. ibid, P.199. ' . - * . ’ * • ' • 


33. Ibid, 


P.80. 
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(It is not the part of wise men to extinguish fire and to leave burning coals or to kill a viper and 
leave its young ones.) . > 

-Aj|a 5”* o a |j AjI I aTAjIx (jl Aj AjL^am ^ A j Uk |j i C^ y )QiiwutA aS^a 34 

(Who despises an insignificant enemy resembles him who is careless about fire.) 

^lZu| Jbjcx) j (jiujjA ( Aj ^ytlLxj jjuj ^^Uuu aT. 14 jjTO-iLC^.1 j jT 35 

. A £ fila. j A j Ax | juH S i j £j hl q | ^j|j i C1A A$^ ^jIx jlj t CiAul A ^®A j i C'l joi r AjJJ 

: CiiS^S^Ajl^. i — SClijoi j uijfJj \li5^ * OJj 5^ (jijjoi I C\ JU4 j X 4 j ^jSu 

- j ^ m ji ^3^2 OjujS i —j 

* „ * ' > 

AIj5 A^eAj Jjb A^jjL aS”"jA 

A£Ajjcjjlj A j **»- ^j^jlux Aj&Lui 

jlfj jj AA 444 JilwAlj Jib 

jT ^ f ^ 

(It is narrated that an oppressor of the people, a soldier, hit the head of a pious man 
with a stone and that the dervish, having no means of taking vengeance, preserved the 
stone till the time arrive when the king became angry with that soldier, and imprisoned 
him in a well. Then the dervish made his appearance and droppted the stone upon his 
head. He asked: Who art thou, and why hast thou hit my head with this stone ?’ The' 

34. Kulliyat, P.198. 1 ' ' 

35. ibid, 


.P.96 
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man replied : ‘I am the same person whom thou hast struck on the head with this stone 
on such and such day.): , . . •' 

(When thou seest an unworthy man in good luck intelligent men have chosen 
submission/ If thou hast not a tearing sharp nail it will be better not to contend with the 
wicked. Who grasps with his own powerless wrist wait till inconstant fortune ties, his 
hand. Then, to please thy friends pick out his brains.) 

C lA j jlu Ajlu JEaIj ySk. j 36 

' J I j T iS * bj 4? jj 

( Extinguish it today, while it may be quenched, 1 

Because when fire is high, it burns the world. 

Allow not the bow to be span, By a fee because an arrow may pierce.) 

One thing must be borne into mind : Sa'di uses the term ^ ^ in the broadest sense of the 

term. He does not mean the of a particular individual, but the q of the entire mankind 

and human society. His hero, or is the real man- symbolic of every human quality- and the 

‘enemy’ whom Sa’di wants to destroy (or advises his hero to destroy) is the symbolice enemy of 

t r 

humanity and human being, cixiLujI . . 

On the contrary, if the enemy is of an individual only and human welfare (in the largest sense) 

36. Kulliyat, P.198. ' 
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is not at stake, then we see this believer of O. ^ i jLx j-joj completly transfomed - his 

love and compassion for his fellow beings (the same love and compassion which earlier, in a different 

situation, made him say o u£ * q\jj makes him sing a completely different 

tune; we see him advising the king to have mercy on his enemies: 

.juuJS t jj yik. 37 

(JJjJ 4jbAIb Ij JJdjUuIjjft 


jJ i A.1 jSu j! jl 4 j 

1 J 

(When you have mastery of your enemy, ill-treat him not for, his sorrow and to spare; A 
living foe who's broken to your skirt-hem. Is better than one whose blood lies on your 
neck;) 

Here the enemy is of an idividual (the king) only,,so our self-sacrificing humanist advises the 
king to forgive him. 

. All the Shaykh’s sayings were focussed on the life and welfare of the human being, some time 
condemning a certain thing (because it is harmful to men) another time recommending it because it is 
advantageous to human being and human society at large, hence the contradiction which we have 

i 

discussed earlier. We have already seen how he wants to destroy the enemy, now see his other side 
also where he is all compassion and sympathy: . 


37. Kulliyat, 


P.239 
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i"i»l n uU l .>* n. J - <C\ t^ J A^ 

Jr- . Jtr^ m >-‘jr^ 

C* ^ mC ui JLiUj ^jl'i uO j 

. Ouyu J> j±j {_g^ jlIi 45^|.iljjO 

(Treat mankind gently. O you have good fortune! test God clog hardly with you on the 
morrow;) 

(Subordinates’ hearts should never broken be, lest you one day become ubordinate.) 

In the famous CLulSok of: 

AjJ j CL)(JjlflliS”* 

(One given to generosity lacked resources, his wherewithal not being to his munificance’ 
measure.) 

He says that one should not hesitate to even sacrifice ones life for his fellow beings, because: 

jij J ^ j Q-i 40 
j) 4 j 

tdMfc ^ j? Jj 

£ (_P cr 1 

P.277. 


38. Kulliyat, 

39. Ibid, 

40. Ibid, 


P.275. 

P.276. 
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(A body, live of heart, asleep beneath the sail, Is better than a world of live, men dead at heart: 
Never will alive heart know destruction, What matter if the body of alive heart dies ?) 

We have seen earlier that.he says:" ^j-i <—Loij-j <_4_j j_a j_a."but that was when 
kindness to animals could have proved harmful to human being,'otherwise, he thinks that if one is 
kind to animals, all his sins will be forgiven by God: 




cub Ajlui i i C jlu 

- 


^baS^jjb J OjjjlJ (jb-a 


^b t_i| ^<o|j (j| yib i. C^ti 




. j j| jjb AS”* 

(One in the desert found a thirsty dog, With naught of his life but the last gasp left; That 
man of seemly ritual made his hat a bucket, Binding his turban thereto as a rope; His. 
lions he girt in service and opened his arms, And gave the helpless dog a draught of 
water At all of which the Messenger proclaimed that mans condition, As pardoned by 


* • * 

41. Kulliyat, P.276' - 
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the Arbiter of sins;) And he draws a conclusion from this, inspiring man to be kind to his 
fellow beings: , • , ... 

^ aJ J a X 1 1 < S ^. l n 1 1 *aV 49 

r 

(For if the truth ne’er misses a kindness to a dog, How shall a benefit to a good man 
done be missed?) , . 

These examples will suffice to show that Sa’di, like a true humanist, had faith in the famous 
maxim.of Protagoras and evaluated and analysed each and every situation on its own, giving man the 
right to choose his own course of action.' Now we will give some more examples from his Gulistan and 
Bustan which will show how rational and ‘practical’ his approach was towards life and what useful 
tactics he practised preached for a happy and successful life. Both his Gulistan and Bustan are full, of 
these wordly tactics, here we will reproduce only a few of them ji u 

(jiijlj Auijj jj j|'43 

.A a V i c. 4i A 4j 

< ' 1 ^ ji 

(‘Dread him who dreeds thee, O sage, Althongh thou couldst cope with a hundred like 

42. Kuliiyat, . P.276. ■ ' 

43. Ibid, P.85. . . . . 
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44. Ku!liyat, 

45. Ibid, 

46. Ibid, 


him. Seest thou not when the cat becomes desperate, how he plucks out with his claws 
the eyes of a tiger ? 




j qLSujJj J 


.JUuu 44 


Clui*l lliA 


(Saline earth will not produce hyacinths throw not away thy seeds or work there on to do 
good to wicked persons is like doing evil to good men.) 

j CIl^ju j J a5o | ji^.A 45 


CUjudj^ 45^ Q 1 dLuajJ 


(Account him not a friend who knocks at the door of prosperity, Boasts of amity and 
calls himself thy adopted brother, I consider him a friend who takes a friends hand; 
When he is in a distressed state and in poverty.) 


Qj-ul jLojSuj ^ 46 




P.85. 

P.82. 

P.92 
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(‘!n the sea there are countless gains, But if thou desirest safety, it will be on the shore.) 




jb jbj! 4 j 


Cll j Ac. ||jjj 


Clm ,1 Axil ,Jl AjLu ruir'l 1 

* V * • 


OjujjJ Jj CljL-aij J^JC. 


^ |j|Xa \jj\ (_yu 


J 




jliiuj j ^jbU-uiU a _ya 




Jjj CliAuj^^a 4 j 


I— jS" j (_£Jjj jJ-U | 


i $Cli d ^ j t a i_SCd^ i 

V ^ 


^AA-4jJ I 


^XU» ^xujJLfr JlA>i_p> ^L-a J$1 


i jJ j±i j±l Juj 


JSjj_?cJLui Jj i ^ 


47. Kulliyat, 


P..262. 
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jUIu Xijl 

(Sj4 J lS3j^ 

(Until a matter by management be coucluded, the concilation of an enemy is better than 
conflict;. 

When you can not break a foe by force, 

You can fasten trouble’s door by favour 
Does harm from an adversary give you concern 
Tie his tongue with spell of kindness; 

Instead of spikesi spread gold before the foeman, 

For kindness blunts sharp teeth. 

Kiss the hand it is not meet to bite: <■ 

Deal with the victors by guile and self- a basement; 

Rustan by skillful management came to bondage; 

And Isfandiyar escaped not his noose, 

The foeman can be kind as occasion serves: 

Conciliate him, teen, as though with a friend; ’ 

Strike not against a force thats bigger than your own, 

For one' can’t strike a lancet with the finger I, 
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And if you are the more powerful.to the fight, 

Manly it is not to do violence to the powerless, 

Be you elephant strong or lion-clawed, 

Peace in my viw is better than war; 

If the foe asks peace, turn pot aside your bridle ! 

, For sake not the veteran elder's sound devising, 

For many a matter the ancient has experienced : ' 

Brass foundations can be O’erthrown 

By youths with force, by veterans with good judgment!) 

These couplets of Sa’di are the best advice that can be given to a king about war tricks. Sa’di 
was a well-travelled man who had exprienced life in all its Jj—mi j ^j_5and all his sayings in Gulistan 
and Bustan are based on his own exprience of this world. He kew this world and its ways and wanted 
others to benefit form his exprience. In the following olul he tells us how to live in this world : 

, * i 

j 48 


jUjoU | j CAjuiA| 


jJ J J j jA. j} CljudJ ftlllS"* 




48. Kulliyat, 


P.456. 
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jiju CLL m s iS y Aj j5j 


jl±C- JLkJ dL) jU Alfaji- ^jiLlxk 


j[±C- AjuuljJ^JjJ.^ 1 L jjj 


j\ j^ji j ^y^jj ^ y ^ 


^'jT j*iti J ia_ytiJ y"I 


yy tdij tfiiik aT ajjj 


^Ujua JL§j Aj^ ^*>Liai Oj5" 


yla cjjj-a J^£. JujliJ Jilo.lc.lj 


As we all know sadi was not a recluse, he was well-versed in all the worldy matters, so all the 
observations of the “jl5^)jj oJijj^ii” about this world and its social set-up are based on truth. He 
knows that inspite of our efforts, we can not live peacefully in this world, because whatever we do, we 


will always be criticised by others: 


Ojuj jj Lgj\jj Jjik Ojuj^ jl (JJ1$49 

Ojyjjj jfj ciuUj j yj 

Jujy” Oj-Li. /| 

Jijl^l Cii^» ^Ij^J AT 

jJj » C‘) i.i.1 A J j aT O^aJLa 


49'. Kulliyat, 


P.456. 






jlu i j jlo A ^JIjkj C!.1au& /aT 


OjojjJ jl5o ClUJLat 1 


jfj 


jjj j ^j£i JluljA. dukj qjSZj 



a < ui 5**-ji^ juljja j ^15 ^5j 



41 flJUJ Qj| j^U jjjjJXLsJt) aS* 

m A jplJ OjjLktakJ UJ Cl^JU 


(But none escapes the hand of cruel tongues, 

Be he a self-displayer Or a worshipper of the truth, 
Let but a person choose the nook of solitude, 
Having no great liking for society, 

And they ‘II reproach him with: 'hypocrisy and fraud; 
He flees from men as does a demon ; 

Or if he’s smiling-faced and mixes easily, 

A rich man by backbiting they will flay, 
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Saying : ‘If there’s a Pharaoh in this world it’s he! 

Yet if one destitute should weep hot tears! 

They ‘II call him ‘luck-inverted, murky-dayed ! 

But if he grows content and self-presering, 

He’s bound to fall foul of some flok’s aspersions: 

Such a mean fellow will die like his father, 

Letting go wealth and bearing off regret! 

No man finds escape from the hands of others, 

And he who’s caught has no recourse but to endure.) 

uO j\ AjLu £$U>j50 




a jl^.1j 


Oj| 4iujj ^51 51 


Cij| 41^1 &±LL J* jjla. jljj 

(If in the world there’s one who has escaped the world, 

He’s one who’s shut his door aginst mankind upon himself.) 

jlj <jSu52 

qViS* jllj 

bl). Kulliyat,-P=T53---;- 

51. Kulliyat-e- Sa'di, P-362 


52. Kulliyat, 


P-.229. 
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(Reveal not thy grief to enemies 
Because they will say ‘La haul’ but rejoice.) 

Only. Sa’di could say that one should not disclose his misfortunes to one’s enemies because: 

(_£jsLui 45"* 

\ » ' 

The following two couplets from Bustan are typical examples of Sa’di’s practical approach 
towards good and bad: 

jSup. j| olx.|^a53 

(jS i±i jS J&S”* (jfii jJk. aS" 

(For your own sake, care for the yeoman, 

For the happy labourer does more work.) 

He advises us to be kind and sympathetic to the labour-class not because it is morally 

< r i 

recommended, but for the every practical reason : ' - 

(jfii J j j\S*Slf 

Same can be said about the following couplet: 

o\Ju j Ajjjljj aT^aLlui 54 

6CLljVj ^j\Si 

(The militia that is not content with the prince, will not keep on the borders of the realm.) 

53. Kulliyat-e- Sa’di, P.212 

54. Ibid, P.222. 
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. ’ Sa’di whole-heartedly agrees with that qIj— 1—of his Gulistan who did not teach the three 
hundred and. sixtieth trick of to his student because he believed that: 

.... i ui j j )\i aS"c,^-a •v |j ^llLu)jJ55 

(Do not give so much strength to thy friend that, if he become thy foe, he may injure 
thee.) 

The entire eighth chapter of Gulistan Cs—^ <—>bT is full of this invaluable practical 

wisdom of Sa’di. Here we are giving a few of the Shaikh’s witty and practical observation: 

fJUj j 4 Cl ^ O-UJJj ^ ^Lc. ^ i-U_Li56 

(A disciple without intention is a lover without money: a traveller without knowledge Is a 
bird without wings; a scholar without practice is a tree without fruit, and a devotee 
without science is a house without a door.) 

Here the phrase of j j 13 — 1 ^ c is noteworty. Sa’di inspite of being a poet and a lover does not 
hesitate in criticising love, and with an amused smile on his lips he mildly condemns j j ^ (JjSjIc. ! 

(jLa jAJC- Aj C1jjj| Jj^c. (JjjjLuiT J j| jLft 57 

(Property is for the comfort of life, not for the accumulation of wealth.) 


55. KQlliySt 

P.101. 

56. Ibid, 

P.209 

57. Ibid, 

P.196. 
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jL^tj 3j± 33^ J 3iL3 ^jA JU5o 3jL Jiic. |j qxSjA 58 . 
(Everyone thinks hiself perfect in intellect and his child in beauty.) 

Aj^So jUac. aTAj fJjjjj aT Clui | i .C ui <a 59 

(Musk is known by its perfume and not by what the druggist says.) 

0 LAL*L 0 lkl jui J Aj 1 l^J ‘ 1 tz j'I j ^jUaiuj 60 

(Satan cannot conquer the righteous and the sultan the poor.) 

J AjLuiAjb j 3j!l>jj .Vn j 61 

(The Most High sees a fault and conceals it, and a neighbour sees it not, but shouts.) 

J 33 jS'A (jLuul CiSjJaj JilSo Ji\ j| j3 ^Iuij| CJL*-l i A^. J} \ .Ili mj ^|AjU aS^_«s62 

3jJil 1 — u’V A (jJjLaj ^£.| j| Jjj oL|| 
(Anyone associating with bad people, although their nature may not infect his own, is 
supposed to follow their ways to such a degree that if he goes to a tavern to say his 
prayers, he will be supposed to do so for drinking wine.) 

3JJu3 jlskL j3 (jUk JLjI jlSlj 63 

(As long as an affair can be arranged with gold, it is not proper to endanger life.) 


58. Ibid, 

59. Kulliyat,: 

60. Ibid, 

61. Ibid, 

62. Ibid, 

63. Ibid, 


P.201. 

P. 205. 

P. 207. 

P. 213. 
PP.210-11. 


P.198. 




Ill 


0-3 |J t. —fllal ^ Jj) C1 jjj." v j ^jJ- 9^5^A^. jl fjfiiXi ^ >"i **>64 

.AjJS^S^^jlxu^J j\ a 5"”^J_uij^ (jl.Vl -y Ah j Alsjji j'\ ^ ji A? 
(Wrath beyond measure produces estrangement and untimely kindness destroys 
authority. Be neither so harsh as to disgust the people with thee nor so mild as to 
embolden them.) 

J±£iJLi A5o|^1l^. ^»J-&65 


^ ^ 3 1■ ^t.I *■ ** Uni 1 ^ ^ A f*L ^ j ^ *V 


V< - .V>a Ah hjj Aj 


Aja j 1 ^ ^ ffiu . I *v 

v t^5* v* ^ f J“ 

Lj a 5^ 


(However much science thou mayest acquire 
The art ignorant when there is no practice in thee 
Neither deeply learned nor as cholar will be 
A quadruped loaded with some books. 

What information or knowledge does the Silly beast possesss 
Whether it is carrying a load of wood or of books?) 


P.199. 


64. Kulliyat, 

65. Ibid, ' 


P.197. 
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2. Harmonious Development of Body and Soul: 

The foregoing discussion is so much inter-connected with the present one that it (i.e. ‘Man is a 
Measure —’) will remain incomplement, it with yet another basic concept, of humanism that of: "a 
harmonious development of the body and sou! of man”. As a matter of fact, this belief is the natural 
and necessary result and outcome of the humanists’ fundamental principle that ‘man is the measure 
of everything’: When man is the measure himself and he is generating force of this cosmos, then into 
account and there should be a harmony in his spiritual and meterial life. In other words, they believed 
that nature is the realm of man and that the feathures which lie him to nature (his body, his needs, his 
sensations) are essential to him to the point that he cannot abstain from them or ignore them. Thus, 
the humanists, while exalting the soul of man for its powers of freedom, did not forget the body and 
that which partains to it and they craved for a harmonious development of both. According to the 
Encylopadia of Social Science: 

“.Humanism was essentially a protest against the dehumanizing and depersonalizing 

of man.and its polemic was directed against the intellectualistic assumptions of 

the traditional logics which systematically ignored the psychological side of man and the 
/, * \ ‘ ' , 

influence of volitions, desices, emotions, purposes, biases and personality on our 

process of thought.”66. , 1 

66 . Encyclopadia of Social Sciences 
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Ralph Barton Perry says in his Humanity of Man: 

“Humanism is essentially a philosophy expressing a reaction against the unnatural 
stress which asceticism places on self-denial. This, does not mean that humanism lacks 
discipline, but that its self control is constructive and justified by fruitfulness. Humanism 
finds no virtue whatever in self-denial and self-torture. It finds good things of life to 
spring spontaneously from an original fund of instincts enriched by growth and social 
intercourse. Humanism is a vreed dedicated to man. It idealizes man without divorcing 
him from nature. Its object is existent man taken inrespect of the faculties and 
achivements which dignify him.... Humanism is committed to accept human nature and 
. is therefore obliged to take the bad with the good and so costruct a supreme concept of 
nature which will embrace both the good and evil as these appear from man’s limited 

point of view.In the natural man humanism envisious the union of a physical nature 

with the spiritual perfections.”67 

(This union of physical nature with the spiritual perfections’ when interpreted by the 
humanists, becomes the famous humanistic epithet: ‘harmony of body soul’). 

When we go through Sa’di’s works, the fact instantly strikes us that Sa’di too believed in this 
basic concept of Humanism and wanted man to follow all the instincts of nature along with his spiritual 
aspirations. He did not believe in the doctrine of ‘Innate Depravity 1 according to which the original sin 


67. Humanisty of Man by Ralf Barton Perry. 
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of Adam has been engrained in the very nature of man, and so the function of the society was to curb 

. , * * „ t 1 i 

and suppress everything (i.e. his feelings, desires, instincts, emotions) that is natural in man. He did 
not consider passions and emotions to be the diseases of the soul-as considerd by most of our 
moralists and social reformers-neither his cardinal maxim was ‘abstain and bear 1 . He loved life and 
wanted to cultivate it, such as it has pleased God to grant it to us - a curious of spiritualism and 
materialism. He believed that man should heartily and gratefully accept what nature had bestowed 
upon him and should not wrong the great and all-powerful Giver by refusing, annuling or disfiguring 
His gift, He believed in man’s spiritual transcendence, but at the same time, he did not want man to 
despise or ignore his bodily urges, his emotions, his instincts. His motto may be said to be “live 
comfotably to nature” and “follow nature”. In other words, he wanted man to live and act according to 
his instincts and emotions which had been implanted in human nature by the Creater Himself-how 
and to what extent can he employ these instincts and emotions in various situations should be left to 
his own ‘Free will’ (Which is a simpler way of saying that in every situation man should be a measure 
in himself. It is in this way, as said earlier, that both these concepts of humanism-harmonious 
development of body and soul and man is a measure in himself -are interdependant). 

Now this principle of Free Will and of letting man follow his natural instincts had alwayas been 

a very controversial point with our social reformers, and after reading the above lines, he may accuse 
the humanists in general and Sa’di in particular; of giving man undue liberties and allowing him to 
ignore all moral and social laws. At a glance, he seems to be justified in his forbodings, but whin we 
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look at it closely and analyse the various psychological and philosophical factors on which these two 
concepts have been based, we come to the conclusion that this fear is obsolutely baseless. But 
before entering into a fuller discussion of these factors to justify the humanists, specially our Shaykh, 
let us first listen to what social reformer has to say against the principle of free will and of a healthy 
development of all the natural instinct of man: To put it briefly and bluntly he fears that these two 
things, combined togather, may turn man into scoundrels. They may run amuck and injure or destroy 
their fellow beings. Being free agents they may choose to act selfishly and refuse to follow those taws 
of ‘live and let live’ which are essential for the continuance of all social life. Are these moralists really 
justified in their fears ? Are the humanists mistaken in putting their faith in man ? can we not entrust 
the lask of prevention to the individual itself if we do, will our trust be betrayed ? to aswer these 
questions we shoul get a peep into our mind! 

If we examine closely our mental phenomena, we will observe that our instinct and impulses 
backed by emolions present a list of alternative activities before our will. The latter choses from that 
list some particular action for the moment. It is prompted in its choice by the idea of the measure of 

t 4 

pleasure which that particular action in likely to give to us. (In psychological jargon, this is called the 
law of Hedomic Selection). It is like your seeing the menu of arestaurant and selecting from it some 
particular dish which appears delicious to you. The dishes are there, you have only to make a choice. 
In the same way, our instincts aly down different modes of action before our will, and it selects one 



from that panel of possible alternatives. This act of choice is neither good nor bad; it is the ‘object’ of 
choice which determines the moral quality of the act of the will. Again, it is not the object of choice 
presented by some instincts which are good the objects presented by others are bad. It is the habitual 
supprssion of some instincts and the habitual gratification of the other which is bad. Thus, it is wrong 
to call some instincts good (or social) and some bad (non-social). The instincts, as given to us by God, 
areall good; it is after getting related to objects that they deserv these epithets: Banding together of 
men for achieving some common goal seens to be the most social thing in the world. But a band of 
robbers strikes out at the very roots of social security. Eating food appears to be a peculiarly personal 
affair of the individual. But every morsel of wholesome nourishment swallowed by a brave soldier 
. stmgthes the sinews of national defence. 

All of these instincts and innate tendencies are accompained by their relative emotions. For 
example^ we have the instincts of curiosity with the emotion of wonder, the instinct of flight with the 
emotion of fear, and so no. Now emotons accompanying some instincts are pleasurable while those 
acompanying others are painful. Psychology tells us that man alwayas seeks pleasure and avoids 
pain. This is such a fundamental principle of human life, that it has been raised by the psychologists to 
statutory dignity and is termed the Law of Hedonic Selection. As was hinted earlier, the case against 
the fundamental principles of humanism (i.e. man is the measure of everything, and harmonious 
development of body and soul) is based upon this same law. It is feared by the faint-hearted 
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sociologists that individual, if left to his own desires, will always seek to gratify those instinct which 
give him pleasure and suppressthose which give him pain. Constant repetition will help to form habits 
and habits will grow into charecter (for character is a bundle of habits). Moreover, the mind, will 
develop disposition to feel and act towards certain objects in certain set ways. The habit of will always 
dispose man to act uniformly. And, as at the root of all such actions will be the desire to seek 
pleasure and avoid pain,only those activities will be indulged into which give pleasure and those 
avoided which give pain. There will be no harmonious development of the self, but a lop-sided growth. 
Furtheremora, and this is what particularly concerns us here, we will become selfish. What we do for 
our selves is called self-gratification and all self-gratification gives pleasure. What we for others 
usually involves some amount of self-sacrifice, and all self-sacrifice is painful to some degree.This is 
the reason that our social reformer challanges these views of the humanits. They fear that by following 
these principles, we will habitually indulge in self-gratification and avoid self-sacrifice, we shall become 
self-centred and anti-social. This, when carried to extreme, will herald the law of the jungle and the 
end of the society. . . 

Are they justified in their thinking ? Do the humanist really allow man to go astray and harm the 
society, or is there some solid and psychological reason behind their prienciple of free will and 
' •' harmonious development of bodily instincts ? Yes, there is, and it is founded upon those very 
psychological taws on which the case against the humanists has been based : Pleasure and pain are 
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of various kinds. The kind .with which we dealt above is the lowest It is that elementary type of 

pleasure which the animals also have. But certaininly man is higher than animals. 

He is capable of feeling some higher and indirect forms of pleasure and pain; In the early 
stages of his growth, i.e. the childhood, reward punishment supply the indirect vasis of pleasure and 
pain. Later, praise and blame suffice. This is on a higher and ideal level. By association the ijndividual 
learns to link mentally certain of his activities with this higher form of pleasure and certain others with 
this higher form of pain, and he trise to avoid the one and to go in for the other. The Habits of will are 
formed which ultimately combine to make character. . . 

The instinct which counts most and is relied upon by the humanists in the complex process of 

character formation is the instinct of self-assertion or self-display with its accompanying emotion of 

o ' : , . • 

elation. It will help in the growth of a strong sentiment around the individual's self. This is called the 

'self-Regarding Sentiment' (we have discussed in the previous discussion what this self-Regarding 
sentiment is ). By its means we idealise our self into the position of an idol. In whatever we do, we 

have an eye to the glory of our idol; i.e. we strive to do that which we may add to its honour, we try to 

‘ ' * 1 

avoid that which may turn to its discredit. We feel sorry if if is degraded; we feel pleasure if it is 
exalted. Mark this last statement and we see how the idealization of self supplies the pleasure pain 
basis for our actions. We give reins to our instincts and tendencies only so far as they do not injure 
our self-regarding sentiment, Le., so far as they do not bring dishonour to us. 



This idealization of self works some other wonders too. It introducess us to new types of 
pleasure and pain in the process of self development. Nay, not only this but it transmutes the very 
qualities of pleasure and pain in the lower level what pain is more, tortuous than death ? In the higher 
levels. What bliss is more perfect than the blish of a dying martyr ? Indeed it is in case such as these 
when the total abnegation of self becomes its complete fulfilment, and where to lose ohself may rightly 
and truely be said to find oneself. Or take another example, a monkey snatches away an apple from 
the hands of a child : What sobbing lamentation ensue ! A woman sacrifices her ornaments for the 
national ornaments : How serene is her contentment :.ln both instances, the acquisitive instinct 
sustains an injury. But in the case of the woman a strongly developed self-regarding sentiment is 
there to transforms its pain into pleasure, while in the case of the child it is not. 

Another important point in this connection. Human self is a curiously elastic thing.An egoist (a 
self-centered, anti-social individual) narrows down the conception of self to his own person. So long 
as he is able to dine well, he worries little if his children strave ; so long as his own home is not 

approched, he cares not if an enemy invades the country on the other as humanist, or an altruist so 

■\ ■* 

1 * « 

extends the conception of his own self that it covers his entire home, his home town, his home country 

t ^ 1 

and even wider horizons. He rejoice if others are happy, he grievesif others are in misry. The boysof a 

*■ * v 

, school cheering frantically their footballtheam is a familiar spectacle. Thoese boys identify their 
selveswith their school; the idea of their own self includes the idea of their school, the victory of their 



school team is regarded by them, as their persomal victory. This same sentiment when expanded 
further envelopes the whole humanity in itself arid a fully developed self completely identifies itself 
with the society and sees, its own pleasure and pain in the pleasure and pain of the entire humanity, 
plan or balance of his instincts, or by stifling his free will and individuality, to turn him into a robot. The 
great humanist, meant the same thing when he wrote his famous lines: 


» .Cj j I 4^ (j? lI 68 

. jl tjb j) 1 -jl5j ,jj I (J?J) >***& 

^oJ>T Ci-atl 


While we have been discussing the self and its instincts and sentiments, you may be 
wondering what have become of our arch villian, the Free Will. In fact it has been all along there, 
silently yet decisively helping the individual to make the right but difficult choich. Had it not been there, 
it would have been difficult for our martyr to disregard the joint promptings of his instincts of flight and 
self-preservation and to decide in favour of his delf-regarding sentiment. So you see, our supposed to 
be villian of the piece proved to be, if not a hero, atleast a very necessary evil. . 

After discussing at length our mental and psychological phenomena, we can be, sure that the 
humanists are justified in their thinking; and wht useful possivilities will open for the social training of 
the individual if, instead of crushing the growth of his self, it is helped to develop and expand towards 
68. Kulliyat, P.87. 
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deeper and broader maturity. 

Sa’di too, being a bom humanist, realised this. He felt that to make the individual a good or 
social man (bothe things ultimately meaning the same) it is not necessary either to disturb the natural 
thing can be accomplished in better and healthier ways— by letting all his natural instincts and 
tendencies to graw harmoniously, by assisting him to develop sentimens of the right type, by letting 
him acquire habits of the right kind, by aiding him to form a brad and well-proportioned conception of 
self, in one word, by making him a measure in himself, and by a harmonious development of his body 
and soul, is the reason that on one hand, we see the Shaikh extolling man for his spiritual capabilities 
and inspiring him to attain further heights; and on the other, he appreciates man's mundane qualities 
as well and thinks them to be a necessary part of his existence. At one time, we see him writing pages 
and pages about 3*^-^ i £-1^, cjljj-aeljj Ajj_j and reciting the following 



69. Kulliyat, P.466. 

70. Ibid, P.447. 
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famous words: j Ajj9| jLS'jjj 4__j 71. 'Let us now cite a few examples from the 

Shaikh’s to prove our point. First, we will deal with the spiritual side of the Shaikh, and then we 

! 

will bring out the less spiritual but more colourful and interesting aspect of his personality: 

~j i... LJL u t A*Jb ^ i u> aS "^jlA , 72 • 

cii-T ciiiLu ^IjT t—kjsj qUUj aljj .ijjT dj-*- 3 £) 1 

‘ J S 3 1 j^ b 3 *jl Q^~^3 0 -^ j) *&Ajj *d-aT (Jja-H-J-j aS ^.l-p I j 

; A j. fl'v C*< 1.2 at..) ^yA j ^cxijuoJ AjuiLij CJJ jA a5" Ajuoj^jI 

- - ( ^3/A? lhj^ 

j Jilc. 


|j.(j-aJ_?M qIILuij^ ji 

(jSij5d Aiwij £-a j| jT j^Lo 

|jj ^J-uij .iijjLi f OiS^ 

JuS ** ^C>^6 

£> Oj-oTJa jjSi ^j| 


C.LujlU 


cA^M* jo'^ 


(I remember having once walked all night with a caravan and then slwpt on the edge of 
the desert. A distracted man who had accompanid us on that juoumey raised a shout,. 


71. Kulliyat, P.163. 

72. Kulliyat, . P. 120. 
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ran towards the desert and took not a moment's rest. He replied :'l saw bulbuls, 
corhmenceing to lamenta on the trees, the partridges on the mountains, the frogs in the 
water and the beast in the desert so I be thought myself that it would not be becoming 

' - , F 

for me to sleep in carelessness while they all were praising God'. 

Yesterday at dawn a bird lamented, 

' . 4 ' / 

, . ' 

, Depriving me of sense, patience, strength and consciousness. , 

One of my intimate friends who V- 

Had Perhaps heard distressed voice 

Sa'di: 1 .could not believe that thou, 

Wouldst be so dazed by a bird's ory. 

I replied :' It is not becoming to humanity 

That I should be silent when birds chant praises'.) 

jA j a-ljj (jt 'dilLiSa. j ^ *■"' ml aJilij 73 

(Externally the dervish shows a patched robe and a shaved head but in reality his 

heart is living and his lust dead.) 

. •• 74 ; 

jjj Jutu ^jA 


73. Gulistan, P.131. 

74. Ibid, P.213. 



75. Bustan 
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jiW .Jjji &ij- 


q.V.Vui yeJ il ni ycjjlj 


(To the friends of God a dark'night 


Shines like the brilliant day. 


This felicity is not by strength of arm 


Unless God the giver bestows it.) 


. ' ' jT © j 75 

... Joia. J jA 4 $* ^LjoAj 4J 

jj ^ JMj*: . 

O ^i) l ' “ u “ 'j 

Cijail ^lc. 4 ui n •/' j, ' 


(Take the road of kind and liberal men: 


Why stand you still ? Take the hand of one who's down 


Indulgent be, for those who Yemen of truth 


Are customers at the lusterless emporium; 


The generous man's a saint, if you would have the truth 


Generosity’s the practice of that king of Men, 'AN!) 


P.274. 





Jrj-^ (ji <■ “' ui k ^gCa 


jj jl iioAij 


(_£a^jji^juj Ciif 


/ C 4 J f M NLc <Ljl - V ia< L** t ut A L 0 3 


^mUl 1 I Jj-^ Q-A (J^ 1 - 2 - 5 


£i 4^1 45** 


fJx£ (Jjj 


^-uijT jj .ik (jiijij A5" 


f j_P* f^j* 5 l$jj ^ ji^5lAj 


(I've heard that once, before dawn, on a feast-day, 
From a bathouse there emerged Bayazid; 

All unaware, a pan of ashes 

Was pound from a mansion down on to his head, 

At which he said, turban and hair dish-evelled, 

And rubbing his palms in gratitude upon his face; 


'My soul I I'm fit for the fire- 
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Shall I, them, look askance at ashes ?) 


i_j jjA, 77 


^y»hj ^jys 

CJUU-U jlwilu j {_£^cAj 

c\A»gi jJilil jluj OuaLii 
Cv.u.v.g,,) (5 JJE. jJ J U-lJJa ^LSL* ^ 

(Great ones liik not upon themselves: 

Ask not regard-for-God from one who's self regarding 
Greatness lies not in reputation or report; 

Eminence is not pretension or conceit: 


, At resurrection, him you 'll see in paradise, 


Who for the idea qusted, but let pretention go !) 


The best manifestation of this spiritualism is in his Qasaid, we are writing below the Matal's of a 


few of them: 


C-l.iu.ljj 45 ^L*Jj j joC- O »■» juj ^ i.78 


jJJ O&ji 0*4 


77. Bustan, P. 310. 


78. Kulliyatn P.446. 
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jLkxu AS" 1 j JjJail 79 

j| OaugS Ij 

J t>±* jb @±bl 80 

jLljuaJ ^^4 m) | J J^tj 

^aJlc. CllJUGGj^Ld (JjjJ 81 

JUT ( JjS>|. ( j51ij AjOjuiI JUj 4j 82 

JUjC-I Jjl j| A*J CAjujIjj^C-lSIj jLa 

LS^ji Jjl**^ 83 

l$\j j^J-uiJjA. (jSiJX- J ^5"laljjgj 

^|_p. jGj oiJ oUtij aT( jl 84 
(_£j^4 6^J^J J>\(JU& c^l 85 

LsJ^yj* cAiJJ^ 


79.KuIIiyat, 

P. 446. 

80. Ibid, 

P. 450 

81. Ibid, 

P. 460 

82.lbid, 

P.466. 

83,lbid, 

P.484. 

84.lbid, 

P. 485. 

85,ibid, 

P. 489 
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^lalx. cjujj^ j£s aS* aj jL^jj 

Now see this soft-spoken humble Darvish transformed in to a witty, smart and vivacious man 
who understands and respects human nature in ail its aspects and who, with an understanding smile 
on his lips teaches man how to behave in different situations. He knew that in order to live a rich and 

' r 

successful life, only spiritual development is not enough, instead, there should be a harmonious 
development of both the body and the soul of an individual. So he helps and encourages man to 
deveop his desires, instincts and emotions to a broader and higher level. He feels that every instinct 
and. feeling which has been implanted in human nature by the creater like, pleasure, pain, love, hate, 
anger, revenge, compassion etc. play an important role in the development of man's character and 
parsonality. Thus, all of these instincts and emotions should be encouraged and properly attended to. 
In Sa’di's writings we see him experiencing all of these feelings and emotions and giving them their 
due importance. 

. Love is perhaps the strangest of all human emotions be it or 

How this latter type of love has always been looked down upon by our moralists. They consider it to 
be undignified, childish and even immoral. But our Shaikh thinks differently. He thinks that it may be 
childish, but it can definitely riot be called 'immoral'. It is a part, and a very iritegral part of our 

86. Kulliyat, P.492.. 
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existence; a weakness (if at al it can be called weakness) but a very sweet, enjoyable and pleasant 
weakness which can aptly be called 'the last infirmity of a noble mind. It is a natural instinct of man 
and so it is nothing to be ashamed. It is an aspect of human life, like so, may others, so it must be 
accepted and treated like one shuld talk about it frankly and without feeling any embarassment as the 


Shaikh himself does. He says very simple and in matter of fact-tone: 

j Axflj . ia 87 

' \ __ t. 

The syllable of j -liil 4—£Ljl_. l ._a. shows that Sa'di thinks love to be a natural phenomena in 

human life which every one experiences - and the Shaikh is no exception : 

“ J L Sj^ j Jilal 88 

(In the exuberance of youth, as it usually happens nad as thou knowest.) 


He too loved the" qIjjj o^Lu" and loved with the full intensity of his sensitive heart: 

j^ 89" 

j| ^ AjIujJ LtcJ-II ij'' ■*-j » >n j (_giYi ijl—ui 


) &jl (jjoJjlSCj OjojJ! j| (_j| j£i ... CILluJU t_j\j jA ... oiliJ 4jli. Jl OxJUa 

' • jS5 

\j ^Oa o- Vi q ) ^ j a, 90 


87. Gulistan, P.163. 

88. Ibid, P.163. 

89. Ibid, PP. 166-67. 

90.lbid, PP. 167-68/ 




■ jJii jjj Ul Cl 111 A 

(I remember having in the days of my youth passed, through a street, intending to see a 
moon-faced beauty. It was in Temus, whose heat dried up the saliva in the mouth and 
whose simum bolied the marrow in my bones. I took refuge in the shadow of wall — .All 
of asudden, from the darkness of the porch of a house a light shone forth, namely a 
beauty, carrying in her hand a bowl of snow water. I took the beverage from her 
beautyfuj hands, drank it and began to live again! 1 

Blessed is the man of happy destiny whose eye 
Alights every morning on such a coutenance 
One drunk of wine swakens at midnight, 

One drunk of the cupbearer on the mom of resurrection.) 

^^jl j-Jj-c. jLj aS jLj 'j-iA 91 

(I. remember that one night a dear friend of mine entered when I jumped up in such a 
heedless way that the lamp was extinguished by my sleeve.) 


Sa’di sees a good looking boy busy with his Arbic lessons (\j^- <—Jjj-ia). The poetry is 


91. Kulliyat, P.168. 
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instantly attracted by his soft and sweet looks and utters the following delightful lines: 

\3 1J £fL 92 

,\i i/i Aj uj C- (_g\ 

AjJ JjaC-Ij j J Atcju) ^JjLa 

(When thy nature has enticed thee with syntax 
It blotted out the form of intellect from our heart 
Alas, the hearts of loyers are captive in the snare 
We are occupied with thee but with Amru and Zaid !) 

The way he narrates the famous anecdote of q!a<^ shows that he did not blame the Qazi 

for indulging in amorous activties, rather, he had all his sympathies for the love-iron Qadhi ! Let us 
quote a few lines from the above anecdote to enjoy the beautiful narration of the Shaikh: 
j nijj AO |j _Ao j ^jjJLu Ai •%. Jub i Cl a A_S" ^ JL-ij—uj 93 

l SCLa j| ji ^ < ■■ < ^ j j AH ui A9 j AjLtUj A lm ni’i AaL_uj 

jl O jjjJa. jla. AT. AaJ jl C_s\jj_aT jJLSk. AT(JjOj|Au tilAll c*lAl| C-kJaij 

.CLlujI jb AjjH j J aS^ Ail A*j*J| :Cji5^ < j ^uu-o (JaS j \: duT 9 Aal ji L_ula> 

(I heard that at dawn the king with some of his cortiers arrived at the pollow of the 

P.168. 


92. Kulliyat, 

93, Gulistan, 


P. 172. 
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Qadhi, saw a lamp standing, the sweetheart sitting, the wine spilled, the goblet broden 
and the qazi plunged in the sleep of drunkenness, unaware of the realm of existence. 
The king awakened him gently and Said: 'Get up for the sun has risen’. The qazi, who 
perceived the state of affairs, asked: 'From what direction?' The sultan was astonished 
and replied: 'Form the east as usual'. The qazi exclaimed .) 

(The entire fifth chapter of the Gulistan and in third chapter of Bustan, the Shaikh describes 
love in all its various, clourful aspects - so much so that it made some of his more orthodox critics to 
form disapprovingly and to decleare these two chapters, specially the" q\ to be 

indecent and injurious to our morals ! (The humble writer hopes that they might revise their opinion 
after reading the present discussion about the harmonious development of body and soul.) What the 
Shaikh has to say about these so-called moralists is another story: 

^nH .*11J u.1 I j_^94 

. f f . 

jJJ QUjJ 


^ jJLlu 


(A certain class are wont to sit with pleasant boy 
Claming to be pure-dealers, men of insight; 


94. Kulliyat, P.365. 
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Take it from me, worm out by many days; 

The fasting man at table eats regret:) 

"The recognition of the place of pleasure in the moral life brought the humanists to the 
defence of Epicurus whom the Middle Ages cosidered the philosopher of impiety. In 
their eyes (the humanist’s) Epicurus was the master of human wis-dom, the philosopher 
who saw man in true in nature."95 

Sa'di too realised that to seek pleasure is in the very nature of man. So he put his faith in 
desires (as we have already seen and descussed) and enjoyed life with a good concience. He wanted 
to cultivate the art of happines, and wished to experience and enjoy what this world has to offer. He 
did not consider happiness to be 'immoral' or 'evil' as considered by most of ethicists and moralists. 

To them, happiness is almost like a disease and they are afraid of it, they feel guilty when 
theyare happy. In fact, they are afraid of happiness because they have no confidence in themselves 

and in their morality. They think that happiness might spoil them and damage their moral sense. They 

\ - 

do not want to taste the pure nectar of happiness because they fear sense of proportion. But our 

Shaikh is definitely not so faint-hearted, neither is his morality so superficial and skin-deep. He thought . 

s > 

that being happy or unhappy has nothing to do with one's morals, and even if it has, then happiness 
can definitely make an individual and enjoy life one's outlook will be cheerful and one will be 

95. Encyclopadia of Philosophy, 
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better-disposed towards one's fellow beings. Besides, he observed that God has created man to live a 

' £ 1 

rich and happy life, so he must make the best of it and take the maximum out of it. He advises us to 
'be merry 1 and to make the best use of whatever we have: 

^ j| j& C . [ | j|90. 

j 3ja 0 T ciAj Aj * ciluS' js jjA. aS* Q ~\ ±ja i CYi :CiiT. cjuuoa. ,^1LAj ju j OjouS^c±_Aj 


. Cviufc 


ga* a T ji 6 

j ^ ^C\jm 4T 

(Property is for the comfort of life, not for the accumulation of wealth. A sage, having 
been asked who is lucky and who is not, replied : 'He is lucky who has died and not 
enjoyed.' Pray not for the nobody who has done nothing, who spent his life in 
accumulating properly but has not enjoyed it.) 
j JijjAi j o_k AZ a T D ±j\l ijj j j 4 ±i j (jiiTj,} 97 

. j 1 a5*" q | 

(Two men took useless trouble and strove without any prfit when one of them 
accumulated proprety without enjoying it, and the other learnt without practising what he 
had learnt.) 


96. Kulliyat, P.196. 

97. Ibid, 


P.196. 
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He wanted to enjoy the beautiful things in life, even if it was sometimes against the wishes of his 
Shaikh. ■ , 

. A 

CUjlAj j ^U| j iSjy^ \j* Axjl^j_a.98 

: ji ^Jaa. dixa j ^Lhjm j \j ji ^jijA (j\j l_a*>LA_j_^JS^_Tcj|jLui) Ci_jj_c. j 

^ 6*^ oj* j 

'-> j iUui j iAiiUU j\ 

IJ dijgj^ j\^ jjA^C-0 jjk L_LulJJ>CA 

(Despite the abundent admonitions of the most illustrious Shaikh BinJuzi to shun 
. musical entertainments and to prefer solitude and retirement, the budding of my youth 
overcame me, my sensual desires were excited so that, unable to resit them, I walked 
somesteps contrary to the opinion of my tutor enjoying myself in musical amusements 
and convival meetings. When the advice of my Shaikh occurred to my mind, I said: 

'If the Qazi were sitting with us, he would clap his hands 

If the Muhtasib were bibbing wine, he would excuse a drunkard'.) 

With all his conceptions of love, beauty and happiness, Sa'di knew that,in the emotional 
spectrum of man, there are some other shades too-not as pleasing but definitely as important as 
these,, e.g. anger, hate, feeling of revenge etc. Sa'di understood even this side of the human nature 


98. Kulliyat, 


P. 117. 
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With ail his conceptions of love, beauty and happiness, Sa'di knew that in the emotional 
spectrum of man, there are some pther shades too-not as pleasing but definitely as important as 
these, e.g. anger, hate, feeling of revenge etc. Sa'di understood even this side of the human nature 
and did not condemn or ignore these sentiments; instead he thinks them to be a necessary part of life 
and some useful suggestions for the gratificaton of these instincts of man : 

(j\ ^yUjui 99 

Jlu i_£j Aliijjj oJ 

,, . (A youth said to his father: 'O wise man, 

Give me for instruction one advice like an aged Person'. 

He said : 'Be kind but not to such a degree 



99. Kulliyat, P.199. 

100. ibid, P. 204. 
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With a stone in the hand and a snake on a stone, 
It is folly to consider and to delay.) 


^Qjuijj OiJa*)b>J ; Xujf J O.utxJ^aiu 101 


jAjui j Cu KU £jAjuj 

L^Cjj a5^ 


(Complaince in times of calamity is biamable.lt is also said that by compaisance an 
enemy will not become a friend but that his greed will only be augmented. 

Speak not kindly or gently to an ill-humaoured fellow, 

Because a soft file cannot clean off inveterate rust.) 

3. Religion 


The Encyclopadia of philosophy says about the religious beliefs of the humanists: 

"For all its antipathy towards ascetcism and theology'. Humanism did not have 
anti-religion oranti-christian character. Its interest in defending the freedom and value of 
man drew it into discussing the traditional problems of God and providence and of the 
soul, tis immortality and its freedom-discussions that were frequently cocluded in much 
the some form as that accepted by the medieval tradition. However, in the context of 


101. Kulliyat, 


P.211 
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humanism these discussions assumed a new significance because they had the 
purpose of understanding and justifying the capacity for initiative of man in the world. 
This capacity was defended even in the religious sphere, for the religious discussions of 
the humanists had two principal themes : the civil function of religion and religious 
toiarence."102 

'The civil function of religion was recognised on the basis of the correspondence 
■ t between the heavenly and earthly city. The heavenly city was .’norm' or the fdeal of 
man's civil life, but precisely because it was, its recogntion meant the commitment of 
man to realize, as much as pssible, its chracteristics in the. eartly city. Religion according 
to Manetti, was the cofidence in the values of man's work, in the success of this work, 
and in the reward that man will find in future life. For a humanist, the fundamental 
function of religion was to support man in the work of civil life, in political work, and 
activity.” 

The recognition of this social function of religion is one of the most stiking aspects of Sa'di's 

works-, a quality which makes him totally different from his contemporaries as well as his 

\ ' ' / 

predecessors. As we have said earlier,the age of Sa'di was an age of pure asceticism and rigid 

religion. The Iranian people because of their continuous suppression by their conquerers, specially by 

. ' # 

102. The Encyclopadia of philosophy. 
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the Mongols, had lost their moral integrity.The whole society was suffering from a moral degeneration. 
The Mongols were sheer despots caring little for religion and less for morality and their reign was 
absolutely a reign of terror. People felt insecure and lived in constant terror and tension .They were 

’ .>, r 

restless and scared -scared that the axe of their ruthless emperor's warth might fall upon them 
anytime. They were miscrabley probing their way in utter darkness with noone to look upto who could 
guide them and in whom they could put their faith. This constant restlessness and mental tension 
made them to search for some salace which could calm their tortured and termented souls and give 
them the desperately needed reassurance and strength. Thus out of sheer desperation, they turned to 
the thing which came most handy religion. Disillusioned by this world, they sought shelter in the 
heavenly by this world, they sought shelter in the heavenly abode of that other world. Religion became 
the first and fore most thing in their life. Disheartened and dejected by the miseries of this world they 
ignored it altogether and concentrated on the 'lifethere after'. This absession with religion was a 
reacton, and as every reaction is, it was violent and unbalanced : In their earthly life. Religion became 
dogma and had no social function at all. The sole purpose of religion became to fuide the human 
being not to live this life successfully, but to achive salvation in that other world. They presumed that 
religion need not have only relation with the practical aspect of human life, neither did they believe in a 
rationalistic approach to religion so that it should not clash with the natural instincts and tendencies of 
man (making him follow double-standerds in life.) 
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Sa'di was the first man who revolted against this puritanism and rigidity in religion. He realised 
that the religion of that age denied and discouraged man's natural social tendencies, instead, it 
encouraged a self-centered pre-occupation with one’s own virtue and one's own salvation. In the 
words of that great humanist, Florence Nightingale "it (religion) has been too concerned with 
smuggling man selfishly into heaven, instead of setting him actively to regenerate the Earth". We see 
the some thinking reflected in the following versesof this Iranian humanist: 


1 , ,*Vj . . Ij^l i**i ) t**i m v ut s 

'J ijs Lr ' . » 

/ 

yi l3j* ‘*4^' j 

b ijiP 3 o' j' ^J "^ 

. t_i I j . v/ li. r 'jXs q ): CvaS ** 

'j 4^ •-l£'^ jA X^. qJA 


(A pious man came to the door of a college from a monastery. He broke the covenant of 
the company of those of the Tariq. I asked him what the sdiffernce between a monk and 
scholar amounts to ? 

He replied: The former saves his blanket from the waves, Whist the latter strives to 
save the drawing man.) 


103. Kulliyat, P.128. 
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. * This preference of reason on religion, of ja-lt-c. on is the gist of ajl the Shaikh’s religious 
beliefs. Unlike our orthodox Muilas, he ded not see any anoumaly between Reason and Religion. He, 
like the M'alazelites, observed : 

4j JjuLi j5" 

This when put in simpler words means that if the principles of religion have been conveyed to 
us correctly, and if our reason is sound and our judgement unbased, them there cannot be any 
cotradiction between reason and religion, because religion is based on reason. If there appears to be 
any contradicton between the two, then either that particular principle of religion has been contorted 
and twisted somewhere, sometime, or there is some fault in our reasoning. Thus, when there is no 
paradox existing between intelect and religion, then there is no harm in applying reason to religious 
laws and assessing and evaluating each and every situation in the hight of our intellect. Therefore, we 
should not be too rigid and unyielding in our religious views because it is possible that in the 
multi-coloured spectrum of human temperament and circumstances, a religious law holds good in one 
situation but not in another. For example, killing some one religious law ; but to a rational and 
for-sighted man, killing a person who is harmful to the society, is commendable, and for the very 
reason for which it is condemned by religion- for the survival of the mankind. Sa'di upholds the same 


rationalistic and practical opproach when he says: 
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, |j AiXj |j 4^ -j& 104 


(Whoever slays a bad fellow saves mankind from a calamity and him from the wrath of 

God.) • •" / • ' / , . •. 


and further: 


C nl t H . ij . Vl JUlJ 
l jri 

jU ji ^ £ QU-PtJ 4^0 T ClLuijiJU 

SiJj&jj dulh jT aT 
(Condonation is laudable but neverthless 
Apply no slave to the wound of an oppressor of the people. 

He who had mercy upon a serpent 

Knew not that is was anjury to the sons of Adam.) 

Such deviations from the set path of religion the path schown to us by the Mullas are often 
seen in the Shaikh's writings. He was a humanist, first and formost, and his main concern was with 
the social and moral welfare of man in this world. For him the only religion was the religion of 
humanity (which in its turn is nothing but what every religion teaches us), so he judged and evaluated 
every situation in relation with man and interpreted the religios (as well as moral) laws in accordance 


104. Kulliyat, P. 199. 
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with man's welfare. His religion was not the rigid, uncompromising, inhuman and suffocating religion 
of the Puritans, where God is not less than a tyrant whose orders (i.e. the religios code) has to be 
followed to the last word, without any modification'or relaxation whatsoever- one inch this side or that 

a 

side and you are doomed; Sa'di's humanistic heart revolted at this explitation of man. He realised that 
this is not religion but pure fanaticism and he set out to break this facade and to tell people what 
religion is - real and true religion. He boldly decleared that religion is far from dogmatic rigidity. It is 
biberal, humane, reasonable, practicable, rational, natural and gives full allowance to man's emotions 
and jinstincts; in short, it is based on human nature and psycology. It is this religion with its refreshing 
shsdes of licentious individualism that the Shaikh a dvocates in his wrtings (and his so-called 
'deviations' from popular religious belief defict, in fact, the very soul of religion). Let us now cite a few 
examples to drive home our point and to see the Shaikh's rational and practical approach towards 
religion: 

(_£ Jj .Vli *1 S' | Jt $JuLel05 

Jjuala ji jUaioJ ^LaA. J (Jp1: CLlsS'J .llll ni 

(It is related that a hermit consumed during one night ten mann of food and perused the 
whole Quran till momig. A pious fellow who had heard of this said : 'It would have been 
more excellent if he had eaten half a loaf and slept till the morning.) 

.105. Gulistan, . P.118. 
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this jAx^Lua is no other than our Shaikh : , 

f J yi O.Mj| 45 ””q j j 1 jiutS "iVi m ui'i j qja. ^yi ^aLui.}!-! ^*jL*A j 106 

:.V.\*.ifo^Uj jj Cna^La ji di^lc- AS””I ji (j£uj .V>lxnA^j jLuj OJ^fJ 

. j^j (_$| : 01 ^ CXuu _Ojuj| .^lljuaS^lj iSjj ^jr* 45"&j ^1 j ■&! c5^ 4 a*£j 

. <2ui 1 jt^i 4j ^?sll a LiuJ ^Jaii ; ClLaS"9 ^kLxJa 3al m 1 yt , . < v ... 1 J 

■a.... >^J I 4^ i t $ _ y ' ^^»a| j jb-i : 

(A hermit, being the guest of a padshah, ate less than he wished when sitting at dinner 
and when he rose for prayers he prolonged them more than was than was his wont in 
order to enlance the opinion entertained by the padshah of his piety. O Arab of the 
desert, I fear thou will not reach the Ka'bah. Because the road on which thou travellest 
leads to Turkistan. When he returned to his own house, he desired the table to be laid 
out for eating. He had intelligent son who said: 'Father, hast thou not eaten anything at 
the repast of the Sultan. He replied : 'I have eaten anything to serve a purpose. The boy 
said : Then likewise say thy prayers again as thou hast not done anything to serve that 
purpose.') 

* ' t 0 i ^ a a 4Jail 1 1 * ^ ^ L-ljdl a 1 ^AliLUlJ i ^ ' 1 **' A ^ ^ i*T, *f f)7 

J • . J- " ~ ~ ~ -J t -J, (_>• -- 

^ ^ ^ i' 

l5j,i 45 "^jU jJ yji (jL-a : Ij ‘ AlftikLo ^ (j\ AilUa j Ala 

106. Gulistan, P.111. 

107. Ibid, P.111. - •, 
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_^La| ^ q \ jl 'V? J^v <J^ * --ijl>^j 

(One night I was sitting with my father, remaining awake and holdin the beloved Quran 


in my lap, whilst the people around us were asleep. I said : 'Not one of these persons 


lifts up his head or makes a genuflection. They are as fast asleep as if they were dead'. 


He teplied :' Darling of thy father, would that thou wert also asleep rather than 


disparaging people'.) 


This mild reproach of the old and wise father to hi young captious son is directed towards all 


those who, proud of their own chastity, look down upon others whose attitude towards religion is 
somewhat casual. , ' , . 


Sa'di wanted man to be practical and to try his best for leaving success in life. He did not 
believe in leaving things to fate, instead, he disapproved of those who do not struggle in life, being 
week and lazy comouflage their weakness by showing it as their faith in God,( J—Sj—3 ). They say: 
■What can we do when everything is in the hands of the ALMIGHTY’. Sa’di thpught it to be a wrong 
interpretation of religion-God has not said that man should forsake his efforts and be lethargic and 


lazy; this is certainly no at all. What He says is that man should try his best and then leave who have 
this wrong attitude towards life and inspired and encourged them. In the anecdote of' « j —Jjj' 

when a man saw that God gives food even to a paralysed for who could not get it herself, he slopped 
to a cave, thinking that God will give him food as He gives to that fox. See how Sa'di gets him 
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admonished by the Divine Voice: 


(jjjj-fc j Ja j| JijLu j^.108 


d"* a bjj p b^p- 


Jc-J ^1 jib e^jj^ 




^Jjoj D-biai jJ 4 jjj^ 


Ly*J^ 4lba5 jJ fO 

cAlp csj j4^ <>»Ij 3 b j_pu 

lAip L^jjSjJ ^ ** * L ^ 4T 

^ oLp t^b^. 

^i5o ^ji jm«i A%"y$Zjix J Ij-iij^, 41s 

Ojlu| {JJdjLul^CJ ^^llJ 1 jJ 


ClLuil (JjIjLujT (ji^jA. j j) Jjlk A& . 

CJUajjjJi (_£Jju® 45”*Ojuj jjj | J jjj ^jS"" 

£ ** 1 m aJ a '.§ A J ^ 1 ll t a ,*» A A <lj 

J3 JJ^ “T - U 


108. Kulliyat, ' P.280. 
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Ah 

jiAj A L«j ^ aT 

( When he for weakness lacked all slamina and sense, 

\ * 1 

A voice came to his ear from out the wall, 

Go, be a ravening lion, you rogue; 

Cast not yourself down like a crippled fox ; 

So strive that like the lion you leave somewhat! 

How be with leavings sated like a fox I 
Though a man have a massive, leonine neck, 

If like a fox he casts him down - a dog is better far I 

* \ 

Get goods into your grip and sup with others, 

Cock not your ears for others' superfluity; 

Eat while you may by your own strong arm ; 

For in your own scale-pan will lie your efforts ; 

Tail manfully and comfort bring to others: 

The effeminate man cats by others' toil! 

O youth I Take the aged pauper's hand, 

Not casting yourself down that your hand may be taken, 
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God will forgive that one among His servants 
By whose existence mankind lives at ease 
The head that has a brin will practise generosity: 

The meanly- minded lack both case and kernel! 

Good he will see in both abodes 

Who to God's creatures brings some good.) 

(The last three couplets show Sa’di's socialistic approach to religion; but of this later.) 

The following o_jL_£L>. is not less than a blasphemy in the eyes of our puritan Mullas where 



109. Bustan, P-280. 
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nil jl C ytm 

jij^» J (j^s 2 J 

(Hearing of man of cleanly soul sprung, 

much-travelled, in Outer Byzance, 

I arid some travellers, desert-roaming, 

Made our way to behold this man 

He kissed us each on head arid eyes and hands, 

Seated us in dignity and honour; then set down himself, 

' In gracious ways and converse, warmly he proceeded 

Yet was his pot- hearth wondrous cold I 

All night no rest or slumber did he know ~ 

For tasbih and takhlil-no more did we, for humger 1 .) 

Here also Sa’di's approach was purely practical. He thought that everything should be 

proportionate and balanced in a man's life- excess of anything, be it religion or prayer, is not good : A 

man is hungry and his host, being a chaste man, keeps him engaged in religious discourse (in 

J ^without giving him food. Our Shaikh could not oppreciate this lop - sided 

behaviour and voiced his resentment thus :4 j Aui^j j| AJhy \j aS". 

To pur rationalist Sa'di, the formalities of religion are not important at all, what is important is 
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that man should be basically good and should care for his fellow beings. True and real religion lies not 
in the minute trivialaities of j Obut in being kind to your fellow man : 


OjoiIa. a jjj G..U-C.J ^ 


110 


| j J L—L^. 


Ojoj Jl a | uxjjj 


/ C A 1 *** ^ l jfl j a fljjj t 4 I dLl. !> A At^ 


— LS£ (J^ 


CiJjyaJ Alii uU AS^ 


ui & j| *1*J C-Lua ^jojl4 3 


^lu o ' ^ j C \uah±A& 




j ^ ciiTj 


Cll nilJrv j«i i^l)l^juuua 4j 


9 OjojIjj S^ i ^1? 


Ojjjjicj Igj'n (S\ j j j5* 


Glui uu 1 go n ji f <_£jjiu 


(In childhood I conceived desire of fasting, 


110. Kuliiyat, P.357. 
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Not knowing which was left yet, which was night 
A devotee, a local pious man, 

Taught me to wash my hands and face: 

Say first "In God's Name" as practice prescribes ; 

Second fix your mind; and third, wash the palms; 

Item, massage your head, then rinse your feet- 
And there it is, all finished in the Name of God I 
The ancient village - headman heard these words 
And lost his temper: 'O foul person, execrated one! 

Did you not call it error to use toothpicks while in fast 
But is it right to eat the sons of men when they are dead 
Wash first your mouth from what should not be said,: 

Then it will be washed free of edibles !) 

About such self-righteous, Pharisaical hypocrits who consider these formalities to be the very 
soul of religion, and about their so-called religious discurses, Sa'di says with an amused smile: 

q 111 

.VvAi'vj j£i| ^Lm| ^-1 


111. Kulliyat, P.131 
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jL)^ CJ^J ^j j ^-j 

j C*1 y&J jJaLuu jjA JiiTj3 

i 1 * • ' , 

*—Cla. j jlZuu ^Ajj 

Ojlu< ajA ^^jLojotafc j| ^j^cJJ 

iZlMil jl jb Sl^ll ylAj j* 


^j^jrij bj q \ J>i *£ 

(On the highway of argument the lawyers now set out, 
Casting about with Why ?' and That we grant not'; 
They opened on each other wide the door of discord, 
And crance their necks to utter 'Nay 1 and 'Aye' 

So that you'd say that cocks, ail apt to battle, 

Had set about each other, beak and claw; 

One, as thought drunk, beside himself with rage, 
Another, both hands beating on the ground; 

Together in a tangied .knot they fell, 

Which none could manege to unravel.) 
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As we have said earlier, Sa'di believed in the, harmonious development of body and soul. Even 

1 * W r ' * 

his religious approach shows that he gave much importance to human feelings and emotions, is 
: insight into human nature made him realise 'fear 1 can never reason that most of our religious to orders 
are carried out only half- heartedly by people (because most of the religious laws are based on 
fear-fear of God, fear of sin, fear of punishment etc. etc.). And because of this constant fear, our 
. religious leaders have lost their self-confidence and have become rigid, and pessimistic. They are not 

i - - 

sure that even their good deeds will be rewarded : 

^ LQlJ' O'j 

; A&|j J | Aik yj UT i _^yA Aau j-fA yjS 

On the contrary, Sa’di, like every other humanist was an optimist by temperament so his 
religious approach was also optimistic. His God was not A Cruel Despot, but A Loving Friend who 
cares for men and wants them to lead a happy life. ( Sa’di was not like the Asha’iras who do not 
include Justice in the Qualities of God and so are afraid of punishment inspite of their good deeds. 
Da’di’s belief was more like the Mo’tazelites’ who think God to be Just). He was cofident that if a man 
is really good and virtuous then he heed not be afraind, he will be rewarded by God. Neither did he 
' think that one should be recluse in order to be chaste and pious . In the preface of Gulistan, he says 
that once he ,decided to live in seclusion and to out off his ties from this is not a healthy way to live in 
this world, he must mix up with people and be happy and gay; Let us quate the Shaikh himself to 
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enjoy his beautiful diction : 


jlllui... .LaTy jl (jllLuijJ j\ ^So ... fli ni'l (jT CJU*L*aua112 

: diflS^j ^ J> 45o qJlltcjj < ^lii^5o Jljju (_gj 

i jtiiS^ ^iSLal ciujiiT” 


O 


illal. \ 


(After maturely considering these sentiments, I thought proper to sit down in the 


massion of retirement. 1 continued in this resolution till a friend, entered at the door, but 


i would give him no reply nor lift up my head from the knees of worship. He looked at 


me aggrieved and said: 


Now, while thou hast the power of utterance, 


Speak, O brother, with grace and kindness.) 


This friendly approach was enough to bring him our of his temporary melonchalia I He at onec 


ralised that: 


(_£«1xjoj j^ jllill t j j i j C\ mjjj) i/i olj *«—s^-2^"113 

(It is against propriety, and contrary, to the opinions of wise men that the Zulfiqar of A'li 
should remain in the scabbard and the tongue of Sa'di in his palate".) 


112. Kulliyat, P.71. 

113. Ibid P.71. 
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The famous anecdote, of Somnat (althuogh its historical authenticity is doubtful) clearly and 
boldly describes the Shaikh's unusually liberal and practical outlook. (Allow me to say that the fertile 
imagination of Sa'di has conjured up this whole anecdote for the sole purpose of showing how 
broad-mind and practical one should be in life, and, whether authentic or not, it successfully suffices in 
conveying the Shaikh's message). It us quite a few thigs: : 

1 .Sa’di did not see any harm in Cu r \ w-i a or in behaving secording to situation, 
even If, sometimes, it clashes with one's religious ideas. We can say that he believed in a sort of (the 
much criticised) Taqayyah 4—— xa —j of the Shias ! He gave us an extreme exaple of this when he 
worshipped the Brahman's Davta at Somnat: 

CIlujAj |j <—SCXjI 14 

OjojjJ Cu jji CVi a \ , 


Jila. jjj jk 15”” 

Jill j O'yijL* J*. 

(That idolkin I gave a kiss upon the hand, 

Curses be on him, and upon the idol-server! 

it 

An infidel I became myself, in blind acceptance, for some days, 

Because a Brahmin in the stations of the Zand.) 


114. Kulliyat, 


P.380. 
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2, One should nt hasitate in killing a" -WL a” to save one's life: 

jl m A jli J jl 115 

jlT (_5jj<L l?u ^jj i"hmjuj 


^lLk.|^jl jSi\ &L?cj (jiij 


^>o j>i ^*juj ^Uj 


lA}t3 c?*J Ai-3 ^-4 


cr 0 ^-^ e Aij jl 


jliU .Wa jlT j| 


ji cAj^ 


(At sight of me the Brahmin was discomfited' 

A sure disgrace, to have the cast out of the bag ! 
He rushed away, and I upon his heels, 

And down into a pit I cast him, 

For I knew that if he remained alive, 

He'd try to have my blood, 

Having report of a malefactor's doings, 

Remove his power when you first become aware.) 


115. Kulliyat, 


P.380. 
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3. The last few couplets of this anecdote are full of inbaluable practical wisedom. In the end, he 


summed up his own teachings in the couplet 


C* \ ux 


.H odl y* j^116 




(No other counsel lies in Sa'di's-pages 

If you dig out a wall's foundations, stand by it no longer 1 .) 

On the more and perhaps the most striking example of Sa'di's rational attitude and of his 
so-called dieviataion from popular religious believe is where he narrates that a man saw the Debil 
in his dream: 

Aplj 

ulis 1 / c a A*' Alfl \ 

^ < • 

j) k‘i (_gj; Oi5^j ^ J) 

^xLui|Jju c5jj 

Jfrlj&il&l 4 jL> Jti 

(I know not where I've seen, but in a book, 
that someone in his dream saw the Davil; 


116. Kuiliyat, . P.236. 
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A fire-tree in stature, a hur to see, 

(Light gleaming from his countenance like the sun. 

He went up and said: “Can this be you ? 

It is not rather an anged, so fair ? 

You, whose face in thus fair as the moon, 

Why are you, in the world, a bed-time tale for ugliness ? 

Made you morose-faced, ugly and corrupt ?) 

Now Sa’di, with a twinkle in his eyes and a misechievous smile on his lips makes the davil 


report: 


jmlidO | ; CJualT ^ AjJlxtcj 


| q ulJl Li„ lift 


oiu j Si ^jA Q±£-i ^i 


cal' 




(Hearing which words, the devil laughed and said : “This is not my firm, 

But the pen is in the focmans palm ! 

Their root from paradise I overturned, 

Now in vengeance they depict me ugly I”) 

Apart from his rationalistic attitude towards religion, the religious views,of Sa’di, like a true 
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humanist, were profoundly permeated by the spirit of tolerance. The concept of tolerance which has 
come to be affirmed in the modern world as an effect of the wars of religion in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century implies the possibility of a peaceful coexistence between the various religious 
confessions which remain defferent from each other and are not reducible to a single confession. For 
Sadi, (as well as for the humanits) instead, the attitude of tolerance derived from the conviction of the 
fudamental unity of all the religious beliefs of mankind and therefore the possibility of a religious peace 
between each and every religion be it Judaism, Islam, Christainity or hinduism. Sadis age was the age 
of rigid religion; there were different schools of thought (Hanafi, Shafei, Hambali, etc) and each of 
them clum to his own set of ideals and virtues, condemning others. In such an atmosphere of 
non-cooperation when every one thought that the only way to heaven was through his religion, it is 
surprising how a man of such modernistic ideas as Sa’di could survive. He thought that every rligion is 
to be respected and every one has a right to follow his own religion because they all are different 
means to reach on single goal-God. No religion can be said to be better than others because a 
‘fundamental unity 1 inter connects them. All this argument and tussel about has got a right to criticise 
or condemn other’s beliefs- to every man his religion is the best beacuse he is bom in it and is 
emotionally attached to it: 

fjlSul j! oi jf" : 


117. Kulliyat, P.355 
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qa AJLljj £ qLJLuxa dii5^QjjJnj 


-UUJ A ) , >» QJ , *2j :diiT^ 


-i ij^a, LiUk O-ijj-ili OuuijJ 

“ *> y* f j_p* ^ 

lJ aT 

•^jS* ^.V»\<a ^JjLe. j-ji-aj ^>.} nut j|/ 

^j|jllj aT(_) n^?caA Jjdj ^jj»cj 
(A Jew was debating with a Musalman 
Till I shook with laugh at their dispute. 

The Muslem said in anger: ‘if this dead of mine 
Is not correct may God cause me to die a jew; 

The jew said: ‘I swear by the pentateuch 

That if my oath is false, I shall die a muslim like thee.’ 

Should from the surface of the earth wisdom disappear, 

Still no one will acknowledge his own ignorance.) 

In yet another ancedate in Bustan Sa’di abserves that for God there is no difference between a 
Muslim and a pagan or a jew and a christain. He loves all and wants us also to love every one without 


any consideration of his casle or creed. Sa’di says that once prophet Ibrahim called a passer by for 
lunch. When that man come and started eating without saying “Bismillah”, khahil asked his religion 
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and on knowing that he was not a musiim : 


JbJ 4jl£Lu^. jljA j118 

AiL qIS^Li aS* 


(Meanly he drove him forth, seeing him as foreign for the filthys excrable to the pure.’) 


Now look how God admonishes his prophet for looking down upon a man and humiliting him 


Add 1 119 


(j\S" jllT"dLx*>La Cil 


\ \ A \ 


J Jt UI.1 > <•*> 6^1 J A 


(jLjj i_SCjj jl XaT dsjiji Ji 


jiuT oSuj ^a ji J" 


if*, cujj^ l$j} o^b y 


qSj^La i ^ c j ~y 


Jjjj Jj 3 ^jA l_J J ^lc. 


d&Jj \jjli ^ *£ Ja| aS' 


03 -4 bj^ 


0^ jiwi] ±JA Xi?^A a llj 


J1AJ5 1$ jli ^ Jjjj Lj i yic. L?e5^ 


118.Kulliyat, P.271. 

119-Ibid, P.27. 
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t -1 “S bu«a Aj ^LljuoJ^J 

Ciic.^ ^Luj^i q| j j| j| 

(From the maker majestic straightway came an angel, 

A wesomely uttering refroof: ‘O Friend : 

A hundred years I’ve given him his duly-bread and life 
Yet you’ve an aversion to him all in a moment: 

Though he prostrates himself before a fire, 

Why hold you back the hand Of bounty ? 

Tic no knots on beneficence’bond, 

Saying : Heres fraud and heres deceit, there’s strickery and craft’ 

A poor bargain drives the learned exegete 
When he for bread sells science and humanitties : 

For how should reason or Religious law give ruling 
That men of wisdom may give faith for worldly things ? 

, Yet you must take, for one possessed of wisdom 

Will gladly buy from those who cheaply sell:) 

\ ’ 

But the most important and striking thing in Sa’dis religious taleance the thing which 
differentiates him from others and makes him a true humanist is his ideas of the social function of 



religion. It is most astonishing how in a time when religion was considered to be something 
supernatural and its sole aim was supposed to be pave mans path to heaven, could,Sa’di conceive of 
its social aspect. (He was most modem in this sense, because it is a theory propounded by later 
Christian thinkers and humanists.) Sa’di thought that religion-attleast the religion which has been 
, handed down to us attaches for great importance to loving God than to loving ones fellow man further 
more, it puts forward as the main motive for loving and helping ones neighbour the assurance that 
such conduct is pleasing to God and will earn a substantial rewards in the life here after. This appeal 
in “posthumous self-interest,” (in John Stuairt Mills phease) never impressed our humanist-poet. He 
was,a practical and reasonable man, having an extra ordinary insight into 7 human nature, and his way 
of inspiring man for doing good was much more simple and effective he inspired man to do good not 
by some vague hope of getting rewarded in the other world, but by showing him its every practical in 
this very world. He, being a humanist, was more concerned about this humble domain of men and 
paidless heed to the much-longed for other world. Of course he too, like our religious reformers, 
advised men to help others and to make them happy, but his motive in doing so is completely 
different. He says: 


Because: 
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Here he advises us to be kind lenient to the poor not .because we will be rewarded fro this in 
heaven, but fpr the very practical reason, that if we stisfy him, he will work for us more heartily and 
efficiently. Likewise, he advises the king to take care of his people because : 

jldaJj jj C±l£-j jl oLi A£!li| 

(For by virtue of the people the empiror holds his crown.) 

He further elaborates on this : 


(JjiIjA jjj j (ju \fl<a A5" 


(In bestowing office, recognize the well-endowedman, for the penniless man bows his 
neck.) . 

If the king is cruel to people, Sa’di does not frieghten him with the punishment he will recive in 
the end, instead, he says : 


j| ^121 

aJjlu jijji PllP^S**AS"* 

j o5^iSi ) Aj 


120.Kulliyat, P.228. 


121. Ibid, 


P.246. 
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I ' 

(Do you hear of the Persians’ khusraus 

Who practised oppression against their subjects? 

That grandeur, that kingship do not endure I 
Nor endures that tyranny over one single peasant! 

See the error committed by the tyrant! 

The world endures, but he and his tyrannies have gone 1) 

These examples will suffice to prove that Sa’di did not approve of emotionally blackmailing 
man ito doing good to others- instead, he wanted man to do.good and to be kind to others because 
this will help him in living a happy life. Sa’di realised that the religion which was preached and 
practised^ was totally individualstic and had no collective or social goal. It was concerned less to 
relieve others sufferings than to enhance ones own sanetity and encouraged a sort of selfish charity 
men gave money to the poor and were sympathetic to them simply and exclusively , for their own 
spiritual benefit and the welfare of the sufferer was altogether foreign to their thoughts. Sa’di’s 
compassion for humanity made him revolt against this selfish approach; he wanted to promote and 
expand the conception of self and to envelope the entire humanity in this single word. He propounded 
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that religion means not only a selfish involvement with one’s own chastity in this world and salvation 
in the other, what it really advocates is the welfare of all the Human beings in this world and 


consequently in the other, because : 



This one couplet is enough it show how Sa’di inter preted religion and what great importance 


he gave to serving humanity. According to him only those who love and serve their fellow men will 
enjoy the heavenly luxuries: 

123 

- j jj*\ Aj 

He further says: 

CiAiSCjj ^ jj 124 

\c±?txi) yi Ij ji| jji aS”" 

Sa’di belives that if one is kind to man men-nay, not only to men, even to the animals, God rewardes 
him’for this:' • 

ciili Ajjjoj qIjUjjJ 125 

ciLflUj (JjIjLia, £aj j| ojji 

122. kulliyat, P.271. ’’ ' 

123. Ibid, P.243. . - 

, 124. Ibid, P.277. 


125. Ibid, 


P.276. 
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(jfejS** eJLj^juuaJ j | aAS”"” 

j_j2kiji^ik jLluj^ di ip j ^ | j^j) a ak 

jU. jl jfJLu J±L 

1j>jASi- J ji jUtlTjj|.i ^ 

(One in the desert fond a thirsty dog; 
with naught of his life but the las gap left; 

That man of seemly ritual made his hat a bucket, 

Binding his turban thereto as a rope; 

At all of which the messenger proclaimed that mans condition. 

As pardoned by the Arbiter of Sins I) 



126. Kulliyat, P.276. 

127. Ibid, 


P.275. 
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kti-vl 4 j 

(Think not, because you’ve done obeisance, 

You’ve brought a single tit bit to this presence : 

Eassing one heart with one act of kindness 

Is better than a thousand rak’ as at every way-stage :) 

Before concluding this discussion, let us quote a few more example to prove our point: 

1. Ag'iJ j aj aT jl 4 j j ^jjAj jr^l128 

(A liberal man who eats and bestows in better than a devotee who fasts and 
hoards.) 

And thus he draws the conclusion : : 

AxJ AjIIaj ^Jla. Ui?iJ| >».1 ijL^a j-ut 129 

-CJjuji j j| ^j 2 .j^-a 

(Strike the head of a serpent with the hand of a foe because one of two advantages will 
result. It the enemy succeds thou hast killed the snake and if the latter, though hast 
been delivered from a foe.) 

-t-jjlila d )jjjuj J-LijJ Aj C\ uU ja O^-Uh Jjjj j| ja 130 ' 

128. Kulliyat, P.200 

129. Ibid, P.199. 

-130 .Ibid, P.209. 
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L-ijjSZji O JJJOJ Jajjj All OjuUCJ^jLuj Jjjuaj-U q\J k Jj_p j) J >|jA 1 

3. (The Quran was revealed for the acquisition of a good character, not for chanting written 
chapters.) 

4. Exaltaion of freedom : 

One of the most important factors of the humanist revival was their love for freedom: They 
wanted “The rebirth of a spirit that man has possessed in the classical ages and had lost in the Middle 

Ages a spirit of freedom that provided justification for mans claim of rational autonomy, allowing him 

\ * ' 

to see himself invalued autonomy, allowing him to see himself invalued in nature and history and 
capable of making them his realm." This new-bom sense of man’s freedom was the most striking ( 
and most atlractive) aspect of Humanism. The renaissance like the protestant reformation, was not 
really anarchecal. It rebelled against unfair authority, against one set complese of ideals, habits, 
institutions. Humanism which was the most important offshoot of the Renaissance shared the spirit to 
the full. The humanists worked hard to discredit an older authority (and in the process, they often used 
libertarious language too) and demanded freedom for the new education, freedom from the rule of 
scholasticism, freedom for the individual to follow his own mind and not just parrot Aristotle. 
Encyclopadia of philosophy says about this particular aspect of Humanism : 

The exaltation of freedom was in fact one of the major thems of humanists, but the 
freedom of which they spoke is that which man can and should exerise is society.The 
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fundamental institutions of the medieval world the empire, the church and feudalism. 
Seemed to be the guardians of a cosmic order which man had to accept but which he 
could not modify to the slightest degree. They worked primerily to show that all the 
material and spirtual goods to which man could aspire derive from the order to which 
are theinterpreters and custodians of the cosmic order. Humanism, which was born in 
the cities and communes that had fought and were fighting for their autonomy and that 
s . saw in traditional hierachal orders an-obstacle rather than an aid to the goods 

indespencible to man, defeded man’s freedom to. project his life, in the world in an 
autonomous way.”131 

We are greatly surprised when we see the same urge for individual freedom ih Sa’di. He was 
humanist to the very core of his heart and had the same approach to life. He belived that man is a free 
agent of Nature and have all the capabilities of living a free life. He too, like the humanists, revolted 
against the authority of the empire and religion. Naturally, his way of revolting was different, but the 
spirit was the same both believed in the individual freedom of man, both wanted to protest against 
unfair authority both had faith in the basic goodness of man and both wanted man to have the 
freedom of thought and speech. 

Sa’di lived in an age which knew nothing of freedom.... that too personal and individual 
freedom. The mongols were despotic rulers and were totally different from their sophisticated 


131. Encyclopadia of Philosophy. 
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predecessors the Iranian kings. Their only way of ruling people was by cruel pumishment and unfair 
authority. What the king ordered had to be followed no one could question him, no one could voice his 
opinion. Apart from this, the religious leaders of those days were also exploiting people and giving 
them pure fanaticism int the name of religion, people were like puppets in the hands of their rulers and 
these religious heads and had long ago lost whatever concept of individual freedom they ever had. 

In such exacting circumstances a sensitive man can that react in two ways....either he will, 
become totally lifeless, inspired and will bow to the authority, surrendering completely; or he will 

become aggressive and will boldly try... as best as he can do to protect his freedom and to protest 

t $ 

against the authority. . 

Sa'di belongs to the latter category. He bears aloft the such of individual freedom even in that 
darkness of suppression and cruelty. He wanted every man to realise that personal freedom is the 
birth-right of every individual. He wanted to arouse people from their age-old slumber and to inspire 
them to regain their lost freedom. For this, he chose not the direct, but the indirect method: he did not 
write treatises on the value or importance of freedom, nejther did he condemm the people for not 
realising its worth and for not trying achive it - no, he certainly did not belive in these bizzare ways of 
todays modem refomist. He had a more subtle but much more effective way of conveying his 
message. He did not till the people in so many words that freedom is not a thing which they should 
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lose, or that they must be bold and try to cast off the unwanted authoritarianism of the empire and the 
religion, instead, he showed and proved this by his own behaviour. Every wood he -uttered and every 
sentence he wrote was meant to drive home the fact that he was not affraid of the authority, that he 
dared say boldly whatever he thought to be carrect and proper. His entire personality, his whole 
confidence and untouched sincerity of this bold shiragian! But one is even more surprised when one 
sees that insprte of openly criticising their cruel atrocities, Sa’di was liked and respected by the 
behaviour was a challenge to authoritarianism. He himself was a living ideal of his idealogy and a 
perfect symbol of idividual freedom. To him, freedom of thought and speech was a form of resiotance 
against the authority so he practised it; boldly cfitcising both the empire and the religion. Never, for a 
moment was his free and aspiring soul chained by the shackiess of the political or religions law. He 
had drank the cup to the full, and neither the fear of punishment nor the temptation of reward could 
prompt him to change his idealogy. One is utterly astonished by the marvellous courage, unabated 
the Mongol emperors. His transparent sincerity, his fearless honesty, and his genuine concern for the 
humanity touched even the stonly hearts of the Mongol Maniacs. Even their decesed minds could 
sense that here is a man who is really and truely devoted to the cause of humanity and whose 
criticism is neither biased nor unfair- but a healthy and frank assessment of thisgs. They liked his 
honest and rational approaich to life and listened to whatever he had to say. The Qasidas which he 
' has composed for the Mongol as weli as the Iranian kings, are the best example of Sa’di’s exaltation 


i 
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of individual freedom: He has a peculiarly individual style of o JLLna-a , The of Qasida has 

always been used for praising the patron and the poet usually applies all his art in writing it, with the 
result that now when one thinks of Qasida one thinks of fantastic similies and metaphors, far-fetched 
ideas, highly exaggerated praise of the —«—* and a very decorative and artificial diction. (The 

Qasida of the seljuq period are specially noteworthy for this quality.) But Sa’di sings a different tone: 
He does not idealise his he does not use fanciful similies and metaphors, and his expression 

is not decortively complicated. Instead, what does he do ? He frankly criticises his ^j^xfor his good 
and bad deeds. Be he a powerful Mongol king like ankiyanun, a just and good natured Iranian prince 
like Sa’d ibn -i-abu bakr, or renowned man of letters like ‘Ata Malik Juwayni, Sa’di never hesitates in 
pointing out his weeknesses and telling him how to remedy them. His praise is always restrained and 
balanced, his language always sweet and simple, his tone always sincere and soft. Only a few 
examples from the Shaikh’s Qusidas will suffice to prove to the esteemed reader how completely 
different his style and approach is from the other Qasida writers. But before quoting from the Shaikh, 
let us first quote from Anwari and khaqani— the two giants of Qasida writing only then can the reader 
fully appreciate the striking difference between Sa’di’s qasida and of others’. 

Firstly, Anwari: 


jjli jtfJaAj132 

jLk j| { ycj\ j jl 


132. Diwan -i- Anwari, 


P.183. 
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jl La j !„■ CUj \ J ^aJxr jA 


j <l±Jh jjA^fc. C-IjujAjlu L-fljjuul ClLXJ 




jia. jj jUil ijj lj obi jj e;j 


And now khaqani: 


j J 133 


.ili! J (Jil Jjj j ClJUil JaL^c-a jT 


H * A k f» V * * t * 

1 J qJUJ )J yJuO^I ^ 


Jjjoj J. 






dLuJjl ^ nt ?Lt jSu I jJjT 


(jufli 1*10 a£2ij) 


^Iu|jS jjA.15^ 


What an assembelage of quaint similies, bombastic metaphors, exaggerated praise and 
affected style! In all this grand show of the poets art and imagination, the *> *> puts on a super¬ 
natural air and the reader, begins to question the sincerity of the ‘ Now listen to the Shaikh 

and see what in his style of : 


133. Diwan -i- Khaqani, 
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\ 

L^Llilc. s | L. 1 | ** A 

* -T'r Jjr~* OzJJ 


134 


(_^|jjujU OjL-C. 


a a nt m | | , t i < .N 

1 ** W ** 


Ojuul 


^ * A L 11 £ ^ ^C» ^ 1 A 


^LaJ$ JLujIj ^jii 4 j £4%* 


^iUj jl Jiluj5C* £ j-la jSl XAliiiliii) 4^ 


1 . 1 jjj, 1 ^ 1 1 


^aLoi^Ijj i—^.L a ^Ll 


b ^ osLr“ cr^ 


jjb^ J* 3 ^ 


^aJLjJl j (3lj^ 


JLjlu 


Q^y^jk* j AjS'pjSZ* c 

a. 1 l£ 5> i * a 1*v , * 1 1 La , .A t d *i - * * l jjx 

\ LS CJ ** J L*? J CJ v 

^yfcLuj^lj ^Iju ^3.9 jj5^ 

<%.... J*n> A All 1 . *t 1 1 g p r A &v tfAjjjLX-l 

V L> * 




The Shaikh grips the readers attention at the very begining: by the way he starts his Qasida, 


134. Kuiliyat, 


P.467. 
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(what too a qasida which was meant to be a New Year Greeting to the king! Instead of saying 
something like: 


•ib qjjoJla ^lc. b^L-a 135 


Jib ^jjjbuua Ci'irwJ j\yxi JU-C. 


He bewares the king : 


AjA 

^ fo c AA^y!s» ji (—3^^ 


136 


The entire qasida runs on this strain with a here and one there of the kings praise (as if to 


merely fulfil the formality); like : 


JaLo 137 


^AjA j cAjJj fi.) 1 


JjUT ci jj aT 


f jj Jjjj 

Apart from these two or three couplets. The full qasida is devoted to oJat^a j ^Ii_j and onewonders 


how could Sa’di be so out-spoken and bold! He himself realises this and says: 

OiiT Xi\ y ( yx. qS Aj 138 

aJjytLA |j (_£AJUU1 A 


135. Kulliyat -i- Urfi, 

P.34 

136. Kulliyat. 

P.468. 

137. Ibid, 

P.468 

138. Ibid, 

P.488. 
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A few couplets in the some strain from an eulogy of Abu-Bakr ibn-i-Sa’di: 


A k A) 






(_£jIIAa tdjJ_d j| JAju Cluu 4 j 

jijJjl dl * gr J ■ Ai i i■■ A A^nJb q_j| 


j/iC' ^ulj (j^ 4 


^jLAii Jjloj ^JtiLi-4 £jj) 


^g OJLjJ^O ^-lijli CJ^Lxjjj 


In yet another Qasida in praise of Sa’di-ibn-i-abu bakr inb-i-Sa’d, a very favorite king of the Shaikh, he 


extols the king virtue in the first few couplets: 


j ^u uhJa £jxujj j di?cij|jA. j oLh** 140 

j±± J cl 

AlL di^j j (_T(JojIaj 

* uj jjt Jaj j ^jJa j jl_ij 


139. Kulliyat, 

140. Ibid, 


P.224 

P.223. 
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But after reciting a few olu| in the strain, he says: 


Li jjA c 141 


JjAlj AjUUJ 

y ^ 1 3 y 

qI.ojjj | 4j aS" CaaIa 4a 

O^j' (JA ^ 

, ' ( 

, 4j jj Ci^c- (_$b jZ-a 

4j cHIIa jJ (SjJ 

^4 Qiji L$\ 0 ^4 i 

4^4j-uj ji 

c£j-* j^IjI jj IjlS^jjjj ^ 

tSj 2 jJj4 <Ah (AjjA j ^Lh 

^liLa4j ^-j|.ia 

j^oxj qja i_tu4 ^sic^ 


141. Kulliyat, P.223. 
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One feels surprised at the way Sa'di boldly decleares 


^jLq-lu | 4j aTC i2kl& 4^142 


.It wasjhe integrity of his character and the sincerity of his heart which gives him the courage and 
confidence to thus admonish and advise the king. A few more lines from his bustan to show how he 
advises the kings to be kind and just to their people: ' 


a \jj dij 4^ 143 


O i a JLui aJ ClLflJ M x * a /> » 

'J/yT* Jn «jr LTOT 


(jSlUjjSk (jJujLul | JLUjA 4j 




^jLuuLij 


ufri W jJ 




jI^Ij Jijj j| aLui aS" 


Ciij^ qLLxLuj J liAu j-i. CUJU 


i** \ m j tU A^U - *u i / £\ f **i .a 
• J * Tv ^ T 




j^Q Jjjjj Cut-U k . 


142. Kulliyat, P.224 

143. Ibid, P.228. 
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Jialj ftLii jLj j 

j ^ulSI 

jj* oT 

. e Lij c"n c.j ^jjj >■ ,^‘n b a5^ 

j.>^. 

jjjjS^ Ja| Jjl aT 

CIjuiT JLjliiu O-LC. J 

t“< j^IiaUj Ij Clli )a\ “< jA*& 

jl oWly» 

(jiiAj jlT .iiT uj j.^. j^jw0 aT 


Who can say that these couplets have been taken from an eleventh century Mathnawi ? They 
are so modem in their attitudes so liberal and rational in their social conciousness that they seem to 
have been taken from some modem book of political thought. The political ideas of the Shaikh are 
indead as modem as of any political thinker of today. In a time when noone could concieve of a 
democratic government, Sa’di says: 

Ciitj j| ftlai aT . 

Sa’di’s honesty never allows him to shower extravagent praise on his patron. Even while 
writing a qasida for the Mongol emperors, he does not hesitate in condemning their atrocities and 
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telling them to be kind and generous to people and not to be proud of their riches and their power, 
because these are all temporary. Read the following lines and you will see for yourself how Sa’di 
bewares his^j«l<wa and tells him not to give much importance to this world. The Qasida is titled “ 

jA” but there is hardly any ‘^A_*’ in it, the whole Qasida is devoted to admonishing 
Ankeyonum and frightening him with theEven in the he does not say: 

jLluj^A ^ Ajlili ybvy ^JA 

jis^A jojj OlujA {j\ 

jlf AjUj yj j| jSoj 

AjLoA J<_£AjAA«jT 


c_il uiA Alai A aS 1b^SoA JIuj 

jb A4&T oijb*5lj 

A^cJ tdlk jA o ^jlSoia. 

jLttjgiifljyj jjji Al^jAjl AHiA. 

Even in the l&A he does not say: 

JiujjiT j5Cu AliTOA\j j O-i jjoIu 145 


144, Kulliyat, P.460. 

145. Diwan-i- Anwari, PP.172-73. 
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O 1 mVj jjuallfc ^lj^li>Vll46 
u^rj- 9 "^ .^bjjSlij f^jb y 

Ly±b$ jiy^y& ^jlu»j . jLx^ajC. JjJa jJ> aTqI^ia. y <^Iaj 

Instead, he prays to god to inspire the king to do good : ; 


e^j ££j£Llu (jSilgJl <-j jb 147 


J 



c5^jj 


He starts one Qasida by bluntly, almost rudely, declearing that: 

^ 0 U|_p. £y £fJa |y 148 

Jjjojljbbjj^b dia> J1 Aj > ■' 

And after, driving home this point that by praising him against his (the poets) wishes, he was doing the 
king a special favour, Sa'di procedes thus : 


L$\jr* cJ 1 ^ f ^ J ^49 


CAJ^Lui ^ 




^b*j| Qu y j| (jy 


146. Diwan-i-Anwari, PP.172-73. 

147. Kulliyai, P. 462. 

.148. Ibid, P.223. 


149. Ibid, 


P. 224. 
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(Even while comparing the king to nushirwan, our poet does not forget to compare him with the 
august prophet himself) 

He praise's the king, not for his extraordinary riches, or his supernatural bravery, but for the reason 
that: 


jlSjjj ^aiS** Oj I X xa Aj 


jJl 150 


l3^ J-* 


(."l ui jl ^juJ 

He does not say like other qasida writers that he is lucky to have been born during the days of the 
instead, he completely turns the tables and says : 


CUa J £±?a j| ^k&151 




Ojol 


A '""Jj oLo aT 


<■"1 uiA jU. O 

When we go through his qasida carefully, one more fact, and a very significant one, strikes us : mostly 
those qasidas of Sa’di have this jj.ij1j.ilu which are addressed to the kings, otherwise, the qasidas 
which he has composed for others are not so full of advises and Sa’di has also bestowed praise on 


P.462. 


151. Kulliyat, 

152. Ibid, 


P.451. 
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his patrons quite lavishly. The point stands proof: read the eulogies he . has written for ‘Alauddin’ Ata 
Ma{ik Juwayni. Salib diwan, great historian and scholar of his times. These qasidas have all the 
traditional qualities attributed to this o— a —ua by the seluqui qasida writers, and the Shaikh is quite 
extra-vagant in his praise of the <jlc_i=kU-<a : 

Here are a few more couplets from yet another qasida, in praise of shamsuddin Mahamrnad juwayni, 

qJAJI (Jjxajmi 41) La j jjAjlo 

J) o JsL^j Aj*A j£\ 

|*jj| ^ '^A 4j 

jUaflj jj fJiSli? ^SLojla t—llj aS* 

. One is quite confused at this sembeiace of paradox in Sa'di's qasidas and may well ask, Why this 
contrast'? In the humble opinion of the present writer, the disparity in his style is chiefty due to 
following two reason: ' ' , . 

1. Sa’di is a man with a highly-developed sense of self-respect to him, lavishing undue praise on the 
royal patrons means self-degradation. He does not want the king to assume, that even he -Sa'di, the 
greatest humanist, the symbol of freedom, can lower himself so as to please the king. His dignity and 


Saheb diwan 


j\j j aIiSj j 


ysf. jLluiT jj 
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self-respect never allowed him to do so. He does abhores being taken by the king as one more of 
their professional admires. Thus, while adressing the kings,he mantains his dignty. His tone extrolling 
his , he is more like an elder appreciating the good qualities of his youngers, but at the same 

time admonishing them for their weeknesses jAj ji 

/v At i (_g,Vy a ui jJb /'y! 

so he is most reserved while eulogising a king. 

But the case is totally different when he writes a qasida for literary man and a scholar. They are 
birds of the same feather, worshimppers of the same idol, and he feels completely at ease with them. 
If he bestows extravagant praise on them, his self-respect is not injured because in praising them, he 
is paying homage to the goddess leamig itself. 

2. The second reason for this contrast is that Sa'di is a sincere and honest to the very core of his heat 
and possesses a deep of sense of responsebility towards his fellow beings. Most of the kings of those 
days were cruel and there total anarchy in the whole coutry. People, afraid of their rulers, dared not 
.. say a word against them, be neither could they show their resentment and the miseries they were 
going through. Sa'di was painfully conscious of what was happening around him. He also kenw that 
people do not have the courage to defy their rulers and to tell them how bodly they were suffering, 
Sa'di, with his inherent love of humanity and his bold and courageous nature, took it upon himself to 
be the representative of the public feelings and to convey to the ruling authorities.the real sentiments 
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of the silent majority. He was apprehensive that the passivety of the people against their cruelties, will 
result in maknig the rulers all the more callous and ruthless. Sa’di wanted them to realise their cruelty 
towards people. Naturally, he could not be too aggressive in that time of the Mongol Terrorism, so he 
chose a mild but effective way: he criticised them in his poetry; sometimes addfressing them directly 
and condemning them for their atrocities, sometimes ineerectly, by saying how harmful cruelty and 
despotism is for the king and that by being .knd to people, the king can have a stable government The 
Shaikh chose the Qasida for conveying message as vecause it is in qasida only that the poet 
addresses the kning directly. Thus, Sa'di selected this particular ciL-a of poetry as link between him 
and rulling emperor and this is the main reason that all his eulogies of the kings have minimum 
possible praise and an abundance of social and moral advice. 

Sometimes the Shaikh uses the indirect method and conveys his ideas through symbolic 
anecdotes: He wants to say that the death of acruel man is good for the society, see how effectively 
he says it is the following anecdote of the Gulistan: 

< XiljfjxL ij ^ ‘ xj JLsJu JsIaJlj S- j-c-lJi Jm-jjjI 153 

So jjApJ) Ajx :CajlT t qIjjluj (jiljU. diaS **q a ji : ciiiS ''j 

jljT ClLujJljJj (_$| 


153,-Kulliyat, 


P.87. 
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t$J^ W Ojul jlT A^u 


L$ aS^Aj CliJ jA 

(And dervish, whose prayers met with answers, made his appearance, and Hajaj Yusuf, calling 
him, said: ‘Utter a good prayer for me, where on the dervish exclaimed: ‘0 God, take hislife.’ 

Re replied: ‘For God’s sake, what prayer is this?’ The dervish rejoined: ‘It is good prayer for 
thee and for all Muslamans.’ 

O tyrant, who oppressest thy sujects. 

How long with thou persevrs in this? 

Of what use is authority to thee? 

To die is better for thee than to oppress men.) 

In other anecdote he says: 

1jj :CiaT<cllud| ojslic. j| j ^LujjL jIa j| ^1 j154 

-tfjlWj fju£i lJu a T J^lj 

(An unjust king asked a devotee what knd of worship is best? He replied: ‘For thee the best is 
sleep one half of the day so as not to injure the people for a while.) 

In one more anecdote of Gulistan Sa’di tells us how even a trivial injustice on the part of the 
king, can encourage his servants to go to the extremes: 


1 iKuIliyat, P.87. 
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SwuJ j CjLlS^JLI a^ ^AilS^jl^Joi|j ^JjiLc. 1155 

m ^jjaxJ ^^jjjJjLi ^jLljloJ Cj-aj5j CiilTfilj 1 i_$w^J lj ^Ii-jij^ljjuLjj ^a^Lc- 

V 1 in ^ i * *V. i V \ iN L**M ^ . C> M * ( J I 
jjr— „ j. ^ . j > 

/ 

j' J j' -^Jj^ 

^jl JaljLU ^S" 4jJa.i \ ^g*i 4 j 

jljA ^uLij^iuJ ^Illij , 


(It is related that, whilst some game was being roasted for Nushirwan the just during a hunting 
party, no salt could be found. Accordingly a boy was sent to an adjoing village to bring some. 
Nushirwn said: ‘Pay for the salt lest it should became a custom and the village be ruined. 


If the king eat one apple from the garden of a subject, 


His slaves will pull him up the tree from the roots.) 


One more example from Bustan is which inspires the king to be kind and compassionate: 


<£ jL» j! JulT dulXkl j 156 

Si />,>ujA (jjl J 

*^4 c OJv" Alj ^J ^ 


155. Kulliyat, P.95. 

156. Ibid, P.251. 
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ciui u_^jU jjjT jj iS'^-) 

J> jJ OjjojIj jJ^a aS* 

(> 

jSuLIl^j jLk ft^bjj 

jSuLuToJy ji jluUT 
(Make a prayer; said the king. ‘O prudent onel 
For I like a necedle a fettered by “the thread”. 

On hearing which words, the bent -backed elder. 

Sharply raised a harsh-sounding cry, 

Saying: ‘God Himself is kind to the just man; 

Look to the forgiving and giving of God! 

You who never once forgave mankind- 
How shall you see ease from fortune?.) 

Sa’di’s love of freedom and individualism manifests itself in religious matters too and he has a 




distinctly individual approach towards religion. He does not follow the set and rigid rulers presented to 
us by the Mulla. He searches for their rational justification and sees everythig in relation with the 
welfare of man. Much has been said in this regard in the preceding discussions about the Shaikh’s 


t ■' 
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religion, so here we need not elaborate on this only the following one example from the Shaikh’s 
Kulliyat will suffice to prove the point.. The Shaikh says to serve the humanity is better than *—all 


jLi csjS'j 


jijT Ja 4^- jl 

til y oAfS^ij jj\ 

t • 

<.$1 jl OjjJaA 

: Jl ^ 

Now there are two things which necessarilly follow individual freedom: self-respect and contentment, 
if a person believes in personal freedom then naturally his ego or ‘self is highly developed and he 
never likes to lower and degrade himself at any cost. Another thing which individual freedom initiates 
is contentment: if one wants to maintain one’s personal freedom and and self-respect, then he must 
individual freedom initiates is contentment; if one wants to maintain one’s personal freedom and 
self-respect, then he must be content with whatever the less is the freedom. So contntment is 
necessary to lead a free, dignified and balanced life. 
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Sa’di knew that individual freedom is impossible unless one has a fully developed concept of 
‘self and is contented and satisfied with whatever he has. His Gulistan and Bustan are full of such 
anecdotes whers he extolls self- respect 157 and contentment. Let us make our point clear by 
illustrating from Sa’di’s Gulistan and Bustan. 

1. Self-respect: 

To Sa'di, death is preferable than asking a favour from a" JjAj 
jte Aj|AaujJ oiS 'jb J JjA I — sb -v . J 

j.Aa A <Cib A&A j £\| ;Q (S' AI j 7 *- .Ajj g ui a 4_s qL^jIjLi (j! ■ I' i- j j-S' 

.ClLuj) 6 ,Vi US'ybjjjl qIujI (J jb fAjio Xlf CULflll A AAA/I 

t_j| Ala) jAj ^*jJjA {j a.joiIj— a>. Cl *1 <v-j ^jLlijA j) 4 _^j_A 

c i i i nl x j AS**AjJ»u b|A ljLj ^*] A ^ b|A ^ ^ i ljL ^ | | ^3 cjb^ 

„oJaj j jl Aj 

(A brave warrior who had received a dreadful wound in the Tatar war was informed that 
a certain merchant possessed a medicine which he would probably not refuse to give if 
asked for. The warrior replied: ‘If I ask for the medicine he will either give it or refuse it 
and if he gives it maybe it will profit me, and may be not. At any rate the inconvenience 
of asking it from him is a lethal poison. And philosophers have said ..‘if for instance the 

157. His qasidas are the best example of his deep sense of self-respect. 

158. Kuiliyat, PP. 137-38. 
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water of life were to be exchanged for a good reputation, no wise man would 
purchase it cecause it is prferable to die with honour than to live in disgrace.) 


• jSaif Caajjjj jiuj | jA xu lj (Jjj-J jj.1159 

(jul-J .U.S J> 3*i a jJ jj ) h •••••5jl*l .A"^> ^ (j > h ^j-Jj.1 ^j-Jj.1 3 

(jii-LJ dxa>\jk 4 j ^,1 ja j.1 A5 "jjSj dijS' Jjl.1 c**\'< a 


(I heard taht a dervish, burning in the fire of poverty and sewing patch upon patch was 
told by some one, Why sittest thou ? A certain man in this town possesses abenevolent 
ature. If he becomes aware of thy case, he will consider it. He replied : 'Hush! It is better 
to die of inanition than to plead for one's necessities before any man.) 


jl j&m ciiS^ ^ a£ 

(AP L$JJ JJ* j' ** 


j'yAl^U-aj <-£lj ^ 

^j.1 ja (_^1 dii^j 


(A man of heart was be fallen by faver, 

And was told :'Ask what's -his-name for suger 
Said he : The bitterness of dying I'd frefer, my boy, 
To bearing the cruelty of a sour face I) 


2. Contenment: 


The Gulistan and Bustan of Sa'di are so full of such anecdotes which extoll the virtue of 


159.Kulliyat, P.134. 
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contenment 160 that selection has become very difficult. However, here are a few examples, picked at 
random from his Kulliyat: 

- - ' # - - 

.A&!4£jT dii5”"4a. CiJa Silas '|j jjjjcjj 161 

(A sick man having been asked what his heart desired replied: 'That it may not desire 
anything'.) 

ID jJS I, Cj \j\£ 162 

jXxu 

* * f \ ^ 

Chup .ilu (jijiala ji jS’xgU& 

<.**1 jullXJI .Vum j2± 4$"*^bLuiJllj j| 4 j 
(A beggar can be sated with one dirham of silver, 

Faridun but half-sated with all the realm of the Persians : 

The custody of realm and empire's but affiction; 

The baggar's an emperor, in name only ’begger*.) 

What can be a better peroration of this discussion than a quotation from the Shaikh's Gulistan 

itself in which he defines freedom in a beautifully symbolic way: 

% 

< jj.1 4 aA C*a jmj q.'h ^ \ JU3 4 S' 45*^ 1 "j} tj 163 

160. The Shaikh has devoted two full chapters to in Gulistan and Bustan. 

161. Kulliyat, P.136. 

162. Ibid, P.347. 


163. Ibid, 


PP.210-11. 
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& ** * 

iJ JLhL&J .LJjUlj Qj| ^£ jJ pA*SS k f 1) J ^ S a Xk Xjl Jljjj Ij 

Aa£> j OjulOJ j ^jJUl . ^j| D>^j ^^3^ O-ull ^ J* < ^ 1 

f OjuluIS^IjT oJL«a . Ojuj| t>j\2 cxaj 


'^juiJ 4-La^ 45*”4j^o J ^ J1jA$1q 


J|A®J ,.} L*llj5|Aj A&j a^LI < ld 1 I ^ *1 # In' 
' • J ,. 'X ~ J' Ur? 


( yjlj Aj | LpdJhU^j 


i^lj i ^ij Ajilj CnLui^j LJjj 

(A sage was asked : 'Of so many notable, High and fertile trees which God the most 
high has created, not one is called free, except the cypress, which bears no,fruit. What 
is the reason of this ? He replied: 'Every tree has its appropriate season of fruit, so that 
it is sometimes flourishing therewith, and looks sometimes withered by its absence; with 
the cypress, however, neither is the case, it being fresh at all times, and this is the 
quality of those who are free'. 

Please not thy heart on what passed away; for the Tigris 
Will flow after the khalifs have passed away in Baghdad. 

If thou art able, be liberal like the date tree,' 

And if thy hand cannot effort it, be cypress.) 

5. Aesthetic Sense and cheerful Outlook : 
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The charm of the colourful personality of Sa'di lies in its countless facts and infinits variety. And when 
he projects this variety on to pages of his literary writings, they also partake of its spectral hues. He 
love of beauty and his optimistic attitude towards life is one more - and perhaps the most attractive- 
aspect Of his humanism. J.S. Mackenzie, in his Lectures on Humanisim, says about this particular 
quality of the humanists. 

"To be men, to play the game of life beautifully seemed to be their (the humanists') 
highest ambition. And the reason that they were so much attracted by Greece and all 
that is Greek was that the ancient Greeks, 'played the game of life' - to quote Goethe 

-more beautifully than others and their interest seemed always to lie in himself.."164 

The Encyclopadia of social science stesses this love of beauty of the humanists in the following 
words: 

"The humanists were one and all scholars with a great love for learning and geruine 

appreciation of beauty from and thought."165 

Crane Brinton hints at the cheerful outlook of the humanists thus : 

" These humanists and artists were not going to be like the late Medieval decadants, 
worried and obssessed with sin, while they tried to enjoy themselves. The humanists 
were cheerful, optimist, and enjoyed life with a good conscience. Theirs was to be no 
164.Lectures on Humanism. 


165. The Encyclopadia of Social Sciences. 
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dreadful Dance of Death, but a cheerful Dance of life...."166 

All these definitions suffice to show that tempramentally, all the humanists were cheerful and 
loved.beauty in every form. When we critically obsuerve this phenpmena, we see that it was bom out 
of a reaction against the asceticism, gloom and the general pessimism which prevailed in those ages, 
the. humanists, while revolting against the depersonazing and dehumanizing of man also revelled 
against this pessimistic and deceased outlook towards life, giving it a healthy and cheerful touch. 

The cheerful outlook of Sa'di is a necessary product of his humanism. As can be interpreted by 
the above definetions, a humanist is never dour, never sour, never bitter. Darkness never dungeon 
which lets in light, he glues his eyes to that chink and forgets all about the surrounding gloom. He 
adores beauty and known that beauty cnsorts not with gloom and darkness but dwells in sunshine, 
and brightness, and beaming smiles. He leaves behind the bats and the owls to get stuck in the 
nocturnal pitch of the neither world, and soars himself, like the sky lark, to the clestial glories of 

beauty, what connoisseur of pretty thigs is fit to hold a candle to that" ^ 1 .». a " that 

"AaUi A-i-Si" that" jlfrJ j ij-w" that y ^Lc. " that Sa'di, that 

Prodigal son of Shiraz, who returns like a nightingale to the rose garden of his homeland and tenders 
meek apology for his wandering lust in such disarming verse: 

^.167 

/ . .. . . 

166. Idfeas and Men. 


167. Kulliyat, P.450. 
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_jU ij aT i j*. 

His love of beauty 168 manifests itself in various forms. There are his innumerable lyrics in 


which he praises his pretty sweet heart. Selection is made invidious by abundance. However, a few 
example may be cited : 


Jiij 189 


I <ajJ UU QHji J (jJUjSllj a 5””^Jjjjuob 


1 Oj jkljA 4 OjjjT Clij 

c_Juuj| ^ | 4jLal^ 

aT ClLoJ^S"" A^” .IjLx {_y^ ^1^170 

£$(^1 AiuiiS”" JuT _Paj jJ ASybj 

Cl^H C-JJ^ ^Lxj _yt <-kial*. 

Ojjj^a Ax Lx (. iuJaj 

uA* j ciiiy j 

AjJLc. cSllx j A oui-v t— jT jj 

t:r ^ i—T^jb CJLuUjj qT <-rljb 171 

ft x tj yjjb i Jjt i i i ^3 | c_ijb 


168. Sa’di is such a worshipper of beauty that he thinks it a sin not to admire and appreciate beautiful 
faces: 

P.717. 

P.671. 


169. Kulliyat, 

170. Ibid; 

171. Ibid, 


P. 653. 
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JJ* ^ 

c ^^ 3 j .ip^Ajlj^j oy$ (J*^ 

. Then there are the poets' offerings of adoraton at the shrine of Nature’s Beauty. In the Persian 
literature; it is hard to find anyting which can equal the following, and in the literature of any language 


it is hard to find anything which can surpass it: 


jl^jj (JjJ ^LlIxSCli OjLu aTqJ^IXoIj 172 


jLgJ ^liiUj j | Syi jjjj 

AjT Qjji 4* t!Ifr ji 

.lijJj A^cSl j| 3 A iua 

XiS* AIiLui yA j jlj 




j^CJLU 


| aJ^ aJIj 


6 O^J ^ CL^> J 


172. Kulliyat, 


P.454. 
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aijj o^yj ^ 4 sy 


jOaD AjLoi^j (jJjj 4 j?cJ q u!i j*^ 


jj^l a^?J AA^ J 3 &J ^ 


jLuaj) >lliLaJ &y ^ jj-^ aT^ gl^uiFi 


1 ljJ h N tjO AjArj 4j Cli 


cr^ *\y^ Jjj ai^ejj (jl_pjl 


jLjlj qLuojj CIlIj^ Ssj 4/U.iklj ^jjjIj 


)jj^ o (Jj^ jjr^ ^ 


j^IiA ,1 j.c> 1 j a j\Jh j Ig.^Luj 


jLoJ jjljib .Sll ^ji ALoIa \j (JjjU 


c*U> jt ^ aL*^ ci^ 


j\j| ojiLi Asia. j| ^ jJii jA,lc. 


A J*a j) cA*^ 


jlT qJjtAjuj j«i5jLulai 

ClAjJ 6 jjj| AjU Ajlj 

'^ "6- ^ fj** \jv ,L -^'JtJ A J£j 

J (.“< jU-jJa s^U cJljJa si ^j |j (_ 

jl^j ^f All^15 "aT^_1ii^!i|.1j ^Jfc> 
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*> V3-i\ J j LSjfi*Jr* **JJ^ 

jlj jJ ^1 a a CM m'lLlj jllA 6 jijT 


a ijj f bbj 4 j j giji jJ ^T. 

J 1 z) *1 1 *1 /ti /? 1 .»* M ^ .A *1 * 4 4k ^ * jam ^ d\ 

^Hy. y JmJ J 

^jjb ojlLl, ^jb 

-jlj ^ <Ji5o jjb aT <^l ,• 

And again the following in which Natur's beauty serves as a setting for human loliness and 
indistinguishebiy blends with it in colour and freshness: 


CuuuLa* |jj«t j-oj jjjjj CjJjJ ^lc-173 


L** 1 1 ill V jLa . 1 .111 | I A - L H ■ X M < 1 L** t 


i£j£ j A W J - ea ****“»* cr 0 ^ 


^bAjuj\mSw^J Lljii ^j| 


JlJ%^ J ,**JL2kLi i a / UlJ *it p’LS ,*&JLo 
-T -J J Cj^ C * C? ; 

OujuIAi^J La jjui UJ j| ASlj 1 

JLLxAj £cli. CjaLuj j| a 5"”O.juoJJjJ Aa. 

^jUju L_ulak jl ATCJjujJ^U Ai. jjjj 


173. Kulliyat, 


P.443. 
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Ask. 


CJjujI Lji )!jlj aT l 



the full. He is possessed with it. His body and soul are steeped in it. It spills from his pen and imbues 
his writing. The case is like the case of the mystic lover (which also Sa'di was to a certain extent) who 


adores his Divine Beloved so that his entire being becomes a mirror for His Effulgence Read Sa'di's 


big Kulliyat of verse and prose from end to end and the exquiste beauty of his writing will manofest 
sentence. About this melodious phrase of Gulistan " qL—ajIx y Luu ji ”, 

anecdote makes the great Taftazani to say :" i wish Sa'di would have given this phrase to me and 
taken my entire Mutawwal from me" ! The pages of Taftazani's trustworthy biographies are silent 
about the truth fo this anecdote, but the pages of the Shaikh's Kulliyat bear eloquenttestimony to the 
truth of the point which this anecdote tries to make .... that point being that the works of other literary 
nauthours cannot compete in eloquence and beauty with the writings of Sa'di. Just read these few 
lines from the Preface of Gulistan and decide for yourself whether they can be equalled in their 


magical beauty: 
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<Cl^u j jl c_i*. y* (jxiltlk aT yyi |j^jjLk Ctu " 174 

l" 1 t* 1 ^ j ujj j <dj|i ^jSLa JU1 QjJk. J c"' ui'il J **k a^_9 4_S ^^yjxL 

- "... <—J^lul J OjL«j 

(Laudation of the God of majesty and glory! obedience to Him is a cause of approach 
and gratitude in increase of benefits. Every inhalation of the breath prolongs life and 
every expiration of it gladdens our nature; wherefore every breath confers two benefits 
and for every benefit gratitude is due.) 

otaj cjIIjIj y *jilj AjIj jmJ(_ y >jib 4liSl j \ j i*a (j£| 

b jtj* (J 4* tSjjjy ZjjjjuQ-iJb j ± 4 * jjs 

t**1 jlu^J 4j^5buj b^S "£AJj ^xuJ.A 

(He told the chamberlain of the morning breeze to spread out the emerald carpet and, 
having commanded the nurse of vernal clouds to cherish the daughters of plants in the 
new year's robe and clothed their breast with the garment of green foliage, whilst their 
offspring, the branches, adorned their heads with blossoms at the approach of the 
season of the roses. Also the juice of the cane became delicious honey by his power, 
and the date a lofty tree by His care.) 

tsk a* 4 ^ j JW ^ ji o* j^” 175 

174. Kulliyat, PP.68-73. 


175. Ibid, 


P.73. 
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" j •! j (^AAljjj j ^jlUjoiJj^ Aj j ^jj.1 (_g.l‘ilycj''l76 

The entire Preface of Gulistan is an exquisite piece of art, and, not even poetry, what to say of 
prose, can match it in its subtility of imagination, beauty of diction,, and richness of style. Mulla Jami, 
the Master of the Latter Days, about whom it was said" -la-ui j (j\—j " wrote his 

Baharistan to emulate the Gulistan of the Shaikh 

*^ !L ^ ® AiuJaVl o jbtuiV Utujj AijjjujJl ISjJJ "177 

And what did Jami rear up? Not a fresh and fragrant garden but a sluffy hat-house! compare the 

folowing examples from o'—i**j ' $■ > and o'—*»>«' ..if. Jami registeres this jejune compaint about an 

obstinate love: 

"O-Lul-ljJJJOI gjlA Lq| .Vn ul.INjJ C**l "178 

Now see what human touch is ginven to this very complaint from the Shaikh literary magic: 

iJiSiJ j OlLSi j ia-j aS\j qLI-1 x-l a" 179 

P.75. 

P.3. 

P.55. 

179. Kulliyat, P.159. 


176. Kulliyat, 

177. Baharistan-i-Jami, 

178. Ibid, 
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(His friends, who considered his position, pitied his state, gave him advice and at last 
confined him but all to no purpose.) 

Even on the sweetness of a dainty voice Jami could not dwell without gagging and stifling it with 
fullmouthed bombast: 

(jiiijlj-C-' £-Lujuj 1 jj.^O j± c. Ojjju<a A -Li * a .l_p ^S'y±iS'' 180 

c "i a . p cjuj j ^ (jSj *-“J ( " - 1 > j 

". ^ 

And now behold the ultimate in cotrast: Sa'di makes fun of an ugly coice- and with what felecity ! 
Hearken to his Sanjari" j \jl cjJl jJS 

^ 41aj 45*Uelaj 45 * ; Aj 4*aj ji jtLp 45*JjjIlA ^I"l81 

•: Ous5*J Ci ,ui$* Jjjtu e-ilAjl j-L«| f^ll5* (JjjJl f jj l 5 W- 5 O-m n 

J £ ^jJa |J 4j 4Tb 

(My Lord, thou hast injured me by turning me away for ten dinars from this place 
because where next went they offred me twenty dinars to go to another locality but I 
refused. The amir smiled and said :'By no means accept them because they will give 
thee even fifty dinars.') 

Or again read this about his "j!j1 <_£jA.b (j jli" 


180. Baharistan-i-Jami, P,48. 

181. Kulliyat, P.157. 
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*->"182 


IjJ ^Cl^Aj ^jjuJ :c:„l.^r:dii 5 ^fdljujj .V^^ 6 jjbl„,ui a\ v**^ fi y' 182 

".q\^a | y^jQri jl :OiT<^jj |yL |jLa.^jj| :OiT! 


(Asked him what his monthly salary was. He Replied: Nothing.'He further inquired! 


'Them why takest thou this trouble?"He replied: 'I am reading for God's sake'. He 


replied: 'For God's sake do not read.") 


Or, read the following anecdote and see how injurious ugliness was to our Shaikh's fine sense: 

jJU ijZjA ejlji .(jijLujli AaAj .iLmS ^^a i_j l-i a ....."183 


"-tA-l/ 


(I saw a musician. Thou wouldst have said he is tearing up the vital artery with his 


fiddle- bow. His voice was more unpleasant than the walling of one who lost his father.) 


1»J jrt £T Axl jljT Qj*. 

<C? T j i a aH JJ 
fjj C$tm5o 

(When the harper began to sing 
I said to the host: 'For God's sake 


182. Kulliyat, 

183. Ibid, 


P.157. 

P.117. 
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Put mercury in my ear that I may not hear 

' ^ W ' l 

Or open the door that I may go away.') 




tljAj [ J jjrf 


OjujLa. ji qAJj| (jlaSoL CJjuiI^ 


ji O^i ji (Sj^J 


j* Jyo o'j^' ts * 

wUjilj i A 


(A musician! Far be he from this happy abode 
No one ever saw him twice in the same place. 

As soon as the shout rose from his mouth 
The hair on the bodies of the people stood on end 
The fowls of the house, terrified by him, few away 
Whilst he distracted our senses and tore his throat.) 

But the o-aljT of that Shrll-voiced singer" ■!& jaIL " 

jJi j 4*i '&) ^L eA^C-yxiij “4 ^L^jlu cSI^jLj Ia jIj ?c-Lui AS"”^*j { 1 xi* 1 

<.**' >n. > 'j\j J J" gjl&j Ajlbj ^ Cll&cJj .O a ^JUa ^.\ ui <a| < oXaLlj ^4 ^o.uj 


184. Kulliyat, 


P.137. 
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".^A^^j dl j ^Lojlu A j> joft ClLlflj 4 ^ ^A J' 4 jyl ^j| 

(My Shaikh had ofter told me to abandon musical entertainments and had given me 
abundant advice, I did not mind it.This night my propjjitious horoscope and my august 
luck have guided me to this place where I have, on hearing the Performance of this 
musician, repented and vowed never again to attend at singing and convival parties.') 

It was his extreme love of beauty which made him utter this memorable quip: 

«..*n 'u \ \j (jjgjUaC. 


So overwhelming is his passion for beauty that the plimpse of a pretty, glowing face is more rewarding 


to him than the riches of this world : 


t Sy> <JA js-c. £1185 

iS eAjjail AjUJ QUJljj j\ 

And the reason for composing Gulistan (which the Shaikh tells us in its preface) is not less poetic than 
the book itself: 

qAa ) aTqA)Ax\j .AliA| CLlJJJa A jl ^Ljjlu j l j Ij L r L_ui"l 86 

J &Aj j | ^aJfcljA j j ill > "j ^l^tJjj j <a|A 0 ja-x.A_jA cA_«) ^ " > n >‘‘n*i jj-j 

f^l AiiS"" U5Ca.j AjoiIaj j |j A^.I a ^jllj Ij qIjih i r^.Ta'T.oA j ■ & I 

|J ^l^a. Ab <jA £ <• flU.iAl ^jj|I f 0|jjJata. O-Ttjjji J <j|Clfcjj ■< j\ji 


185. Kulliyat, P.137 

186. Ibid, PP.72-73. 
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... && JAjUj t-_SJ b lA*^J tAi - ® oA) (-AJ Jjbaj Ci-uiS 

... "Uj-ic.j) j| 45 ^Ojtej jl j J j OjJcj^j jf ( ^a|.S^.J j5^ dijlSCaw ^1 ^ 45^^lla. 

".Ajuj^L^J ^jt*i■ miITL jliT^5 "”A^j ^AllLa " -^»< ^\*i jjoj jj ^3 

(The next morning when the intention of returning had prevailed over the opinion of 
tarrying, I saw that my friend had in his skirt collected roses, sweet basil, hyacinths and 
fragrant herbs with the determination to carry them to town; whereno Isaid:' Thou 
knowest that the roses of the garden are peristhable and the season passes away,and 
philosophers have said: Whatever is not of long dewration in not to be cherished.' He 
asked: Then what is to be done?' Ireplied:'! may compose for the amusement.of those 
who looked and for the instuction of those who are present a book of Rose Garden, a 
Gulistan, whose leaves cannot be unable to change into the inconstancy of autumn .... 
After I had uttered these words he threw away the flowers from his skirts, and ottached 
himself to mine, saying' when a generous fellow makes a promise he keeps it. '....In 
short, some roses of the garden still remained when the book of Rose garden was 
finished.) 

The best compliment that can be bestowed on this magical work of Sa'di can only be in his own 
magical verse: 
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( JifL j O^T jlT AAjI 87 

Jj 

- Aib (jSul jjj 01J ^ j5^ 

Ajil_! Auijrfyfo Q*l alls' £jJJ 

. Now something should be said about Sa’di’s optimistic outlook on life. This cheerful outlook is the 
result of his cheerful disposition. His long life was lived under the costant shadows of the Tartar 
Terror. A sizable part of it was passed in wandering through the ruins of the medieval Islamic society 
which had recently been uprooted by the invading Mongol hordes. He had penned with blood the 
elergy 188 of the last Abbasid caliph and the murdered "children of the uncle of Mustfa189". He had 
slumbled upon the stormy battle-fields of the crusades and was condemned by the Christians to dig 
.trenches at Tripoli. But neither social revolutions nor political upheavels, neither bodily torture nor 
emotional shock, could alter the innate good humor and the sturdy optimism of this serene humanist. 
He uses the memory of that Tripolitan-trench-digging to rail his ragging wife with this delightful quip : 

y CWU jbu^ Ai-aJj jU ^jk ji jtlp ^^ JL : 

(Compare this with Khaqani’s AjjLujjJ 5, where that morose grumbler writes ninety odd 


187. Kulliyat, P.73. 

188.lbid, P.503. 

189.lbid, P.503. 

190.lbid, P.123. 


191 .Diwan-i-Khaqani, 
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verses complainig about his capitivity which was for less rigorous than that of Sa'di. The limit of 
acesscibility is reached when he threatens to forsake Islam and embrace Christianity.) The Mongol 
destruction of the Caliphate were not subjects for levity. But even here the charcteristic reaction of 
Sa'di is not defeatist or despairing but brave and hopeful. In such dire circumstances hope can not be 
sustained without a firm faith in the goodness of things. Not only hope and faith, but a supremely 
bright outlook is also needed which can discern in the surrounding destruction any vestige of promise 
for future betterment. (Here the term 'future' has reference to this world as well as to the next). Sa'di 
as a humanist possessed to the fullest extent all the three qualities mentioned above, viz, hope, faith 
and a, bright vision. And so when he sees blood-thirsty tyranny bent upon killing and destroying the 
entire Muslim world, on the one hand he tries to blunt the dagger of the murderer with threats of 
divine retribution and on the other, he soothes the aching wounds of the Muslims with the balm of 
future hope. Thus, if the jj-k have weltered here in blood, then verily for them is 

the highest paradise as the lowlist recompanse in the future world " O -uig i lj oJjJi 

And further in the same strain : 

q ! l ^±Ajjf\Q2 

I *jljuu jjjjJPZ. jjj 

AiV .1*1 1 C- A J jJJt A 

192. Kulliyat, 


P.308. 
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i»Jj i jJai j|j^j| i^SU 

The point is well brought out when Sa ! di's elegy on Musta'sim is compared with Khaqani's 
lamentation on the q —jI . Khaqani was a morose man, and unlike Sa'di, captivity at the 
hands of Shirwanshah had increased that moroseness. So when he visits the ruins of Madain and 
laments over the memory of the vanquished and destructed Sasanian Empire he brings forth nothing 
but blood and tears. In an elegy of forty two verses not a single flame of hope flickers to relieves the 
tomb-iike darkness of the trembling palace. Outside, the fire of the Tigris: 

^ ^ i j \ ^ | ji 193 

qLj ji QuSif JtijlT l_iT i_j jja. 

and inside, the hooting of the owl induces headache whose agony can only pacified by the rosewater 
of the visitor's tears. 

AxSb j) 194 

juliIi jlLa jl 

a*** 

ClLml 4a.jj Cixul Jlia. 

So much for the ruined imperial residence. Now for its imperial residents and their empire: 


193. Diwan-i-Khaqani, P.322. 


194. Ibid, 


P.322. 
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Cijua^jjA |jjj C±xu\ Cojjj-#195 

• QUj^U AjaS .u qaj 

qI^JJ j*aa jJJ yf \| dl “’AllJ A ‘ 

a T CwXuij jJjui JA 

. nI AjJ I | ^ ^ Lj|j 

Oo*j| c^Li, ^IS^jjIjIaa.^ 


^jLiulj AjjjJ 


A^jjj 




At the end of this poignant dirge the poet throws in something about oi^_<-to ojj_—JjA, 

j^jji ^ULi. 196),But this is not O^ajd ojjjj-A. this is morbidity,stark 
and staring. The deceased mind the poet is full of skulls and skeletones and gray dust And his 
despairing imagination cannot look forward to any further redemption either, for him all hope has been 


eternally swallowed up by the devouring earth: 


q SamjT Ojai5Lk aSLuui j 


- This was how Khaqani reacted to the greatest of the Iranian defeats: no faith in God's mercy, 

< t 

no hope of Nature's recompense; a passive resignation, a total pessimism. 

195. Diwan-i-Khaqani, P.322. 

196. Ibid, , P.323. 
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In contrast, what is Sa’di's reaction to the greatest of the Islamic defeats? This 
temperamentally sanguine and optimist man never loses hopes, never accepts defeat. Instead, he 
bravely addresses himself to make the best of a very bad job. He has to work against very great odds. 
It is as yet (and for very long while to come) Profitless to try for the overthrow of the Mongols so he 
sets for himself humbler and more practicable targets. On the one hand, by understanding sympathy 
and reassuring praise he strives to sustain the morals of the few Muslim princes who have succeeded 
by showering gold and showing pliability, to secure the friendship of the Mongols: 

CAjuJ jj 

O-ui! jl*-• 

And again, 






On the other hand, this brave soul, by his wise precepts and bold rebukes-tries to harness the Mongol 
Brute himself: 

OJ^ c ^' 199 


197.Kulliyat, P.225. 

198' Ibid, P.477. 

199:lbid, PP. 460-61. 
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t -1 uij jjj juLiijlj a- 

\ 

jlx«a2k |j ^jLJUa aC iAjui 

CS^J ^ 45o|^ia.lj JIjujj 

jl^T'Sfl ^lif ^jUj ^ 

OjulUJ jlTj.} ^ Ja \^"j£t> 

jlllJ j j AjoiUj (jSi5% lia. jl 

The second verse above has pointed refernce to the notorious drinking orgines of the mongols. 
Like-wise, the third with its mention of the seige and the bllista ) has a special application to 

-4 

their cruel tactics, and admonished them in terms and language which are easily understandable to 
their martial minds. 

In other Qasidah, the poet's language becomes stronger and his tone harsher: 

^iuojla J O-mJ Jif (jij\j Ji qI^Ij 151a.LjjJ 200 

Jj> .lila. JljJj$Vi jSi^ jT 


200. Kulliyat, 


PP.468-69. 
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(3^ q\jj <— 

^ilai j| .jllijS^ £•!<* (jjj. jSuj aT 

^c. j) jjuStJl ^g.Vl ,oJujA 
\ Ul ^lj Cli-lSlLo £jPZM 

^ ii AmgA I.) C l i 


jU^ AJ ^jSo CJJ^- obj* ^ 

^blija^ljj i—£LL o (jfjLal^V 

jjjy a 1 /*< 1 *J .V I \ / n< ui 1 

G> * .-/ v -* ' v 

^liuiS" diiS^ Jij|jj ^=k qu 5^_yt> 4j 

ji^^jSl t .1.uUi il l j-lJ^ j 1 LjLaIj1 4 


^atiCij fJu jjjA jl^j 
aU| j 4^ 


Surely, in a qasidah to threaten the patron with g> must seem the limit of rudeness and offence: 
But if the Shaikh was to be effective, he could not afford to be euphemistic. He was not dealing with 
exquisite sensibilities of the old and refined princely order of Persia for whom the mildest and softest 

l 9 

of pleading like the following was remonstrance enough: 


CLLulI 


I LJuu)^J LUjjjj 4^^*^10201 

q I jA ^lc. 


Instead, he had to harness the wild Mongols and it could only be done by means of strict 
chastisement and restrint. Sa'di himself hints at this in a qasida addressed to Ankeyanun: 

J (_g j‘l » Vl Jj ^JjI5o O-UJqAjoJ yA f J '202 


201. Kulliyat, P.446. 

202. Ibid, P.493. 
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u_£lj ^ j±i Alulj 

Not only for political or social calamities, but for his personal inflictions also Shaikh has the same 
aptimistic attitude. Read the following anecdote and admire his capability of discerning a silver lining 
in every dark cloud; 

i r AaAjJ ^ ^ ^ ji j ~*203 

L?u (jijUjoi .Cxjuj)^j ^ 5 La aS 'j ^5o <i C*n ^»JLaT jj) 4i^_ aL?c_j (^JLuilxj 

(I never lamented about the vicissitudes of time or complained of the turns, 6 f fortune 
except on the occasion when I was bareforted and unable to procure slippers. But when 
I entered the great mosque of Kufah with a sore heart and behold a man without feet I 
offered thanks to the bounty of God, consoled myself for my want of shoes.) 

Although most of the Shaikh's writings have an ethical and reformatory aspect, yet they do not 
have a vestige of bitterness in them. The preaching of Sa'di is not meant to hur anyone and his tone is 
never harsh-instead he always have an amused smile on his lips and a mischievous twinkle in his 
eyes, while uttering such quips: 

^J ^ |j 4*A204 

(The teeth of all men are blunted by sourness, but those of the qazi by sweetness.) 

203. Kulliyat, P.140. 

204. Ibid, P.210 
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Some more examples to enjoy the Shaikh's beautiful diction and subtle humour: 
jp cjujIj j ^LxJa yA &A y Jjoi ^S "A Ii II ^ CLl J ^djLo205 

/ CA 4-3 ■" I >J<a \ fl J il " o^ r ' a,cj I ~ <*' O 1 • dll 4 1 « Alii Ul J A 1^1 >■ 

(It is related that hermit conumed during one night ten mann of food and perused the 
whole Quran till morning. A pious fellow who had heard of this said : 'It would more 
excellent if he had eaten half a loaf and slept till the morning.) 

Sa’di says that even the wasps dont like the hone of amorose and irritable man: 


a'y jjj /* 206 


jJ 4 %* jjmj Jjuj 


o *4 j l&M oLp* cW 


JSlU jJ CIUjjjSuj aT 


OjuuAj JLaLiJ ASoLijju 


** jlu jjq '■* C 5 JJ 


b c5 ‘j&cP? (Sj W 


Julc. 


205. Kulliyat, P.118 


206. Ibid, 


P.317. 
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He further observs: 


207. Kulliyat, 


J 207 


L~* \ g \ j\ L** \ js 


CXa| jz. 




C-L^CJOJ 


*CJJd jlT UljjA 




■U CmJjj ^ ^lLui aS"” 


Ojl 


iuj j*ij 0 L j ^ 


(Next day he too began to trot about the world 


Upon his head he'd honey, but vinegar above his brows; 


Much he wandered, crying, up and down, 


But not even flies would settle on his honey 


His wife said to her husband playfully; 


Biller is the honey of a sour-faced man- 


Any ugly nature takes a man to Hell, 


From pardise a goodly disposition comes; 


P.317 
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Go, rather drink warm water from the channel's brink 
Than cold rose-juice sold by a man of sour-face 
It is prohibited to taste that person's bread 
Who folds his brows as though they were a tablecloth; 

Make not, good fellow, matters harder for yourself. 

For he of evil nature has a fortune all upturned; 

1 

Great, then, you have of gold silver nothing; 

But can you not, like Sa'di, have a pleasant tongue.) 

Let us close this discussion by quoting what Sa'di has himself written abuout this particular aspect of 
his writings and which is the best criticism one can offer him : 

CIlLc. q\ j-laj 4 j jS* < jyjUaJ Cljj.la j CLuii y~j&\ CJjJa (_$±x-uj c_iilc. 208 

b\ Aax A^A j A^A^ (jA^J oA j_£_ij ^LgA j-*-* aTAA^S"” jA ^ x i j 


a 5"AtsLj p.*n /lijJ Cl >»1 qLuijI^j aTQ^A l.^Li^a L$\j j 

l"\ M A AjujJ dLS » rJ j w* jj / C a .Ia a ClLujl m AajSiJ lUj iLlc, i SC-Luj *A ul & , cl*, 4 Ur. a 


.AjUi ^ jj&la ClijA j\j AjjnUi *! JjAa )->Ij AliAj^a 

^JAAjA ClAjj-auLa 




208. Kulliyat, 


P.216. 




CXUj fjfix [ J^-} 

( Most of the utterences of Sa'di being exhilarant and mixd with pleasanty, shortsighted 
persons have on this account lengthened the toung of blame, alleging that it is not the 
part of intelligent men to spend in vain the kernel of their brain, and to eat without profit 
the smoke of the lamp; it is, however, not cocealed from enlightened men, who are able 
to discern the tendency of words, that pearls of curative admonition are strung upon the 
thread of explanation, and that th bitter medicine of advice is commingled with the 
honey of wit, in order that the reader's mind should not be fatingued, and thereby 
excluded from the benefit of acceptance; and praise be to the Lord of both worlds. , 

We have advice in its proper place . .. 

Spending a lifetime in the task, 

If it should not tuoch anyone's ear of desire 

- r The messenger told his tale; it is enough.) . * * 

6. Compassion : 

Boundless love and compassion for the humanity is such a basic point of humanism that the 
twp terms,can said to be almost synonyms. The humanists are, one and all, lovers of humanity and 

i ' 

human being; and the entire Humanist Revival is based on this. What this revival really means is a 
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fresh realizetion of man his high achievements and higher potentialities, his independence and his 
self-sufficiency. 

"The glorification of man was the object of humanism and this concern with man is what 
gives its primary meanings to the word humanism - it is the philosophy of man, nature 
and human life,"209 

Humanism's central point of interest is humanity and human being and the social, moral and 
spiritual welfare of man is of paramount interest to the followers of this cult. They are deeply 
concerned with man's life on this earth and all of their principles have one fundamental law, 
connecting them, together- love of humanity. As Cyril Bibby says: 

"Whetever the special characteristics of humanism in particular historical periods; it is 
always interested in human potential and human welfare. It is more than a rational, 
intellectuel attitude, for that can go with narrow interests and social unconcern. 
Humanism has connotations of cultural width and generosity of spirit and great degree 
of philanthropy. It implies not only an intellectual interest in everything relating to that 
humanity, and also a conviction that humanity and humgn being is worth caring for 
."210 

This 'raring for the humanity* and this love and concern for the human being are the guiding 

209. Humanism, by Hedas Moses. 

210. Towards a Scientific Human Culture, by Cyril Bibby. 
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forces of humanism, and as is evient from the above-given quotations, have always been the spirit 
behind this movement. ' 

Sa’di too has drunk from the same cup and the pure nectar of love has intosecated him 
completely. So much so that when we compare him in this particular aspect, with the 14th century 
humanists, we feel that their’s is but a reverberating sound of the shaikh's reasunding creseendo, a 
wavering bean of that dazzling sun, a small projection of that overpowering emotion. Every word he 

utters, every sentence he writes, aind every verse he composes is deeply permeated by his love of 

/ • 

humanity. The literature of the world, including the persian literature, offers throughout its entire 
, development, an unbroken and pervasive spread qf humanistic utterance (In the persian literature, 
examples could he cited from the national epic of firdawsi, from the mystical lyrics of Hafiz, from the 
travellers narrative of nasir khusraw, from the Siyasat Nama of Nizamul Mulk and from the 
Akhlaqu-e-Nasiri of j-Ja jAmaj ). But no persian writer (and only very few of the other 
literatures), is more theme of his corpus is humanity and human life— in all its thausand and one 
aspects from religion to love and sence, he discusses everything with a quiet candour, analysing 
everything and suggesting man how to behave in different situations. His understanding of human 

* t 

psychology and human problems is perfect. (It is this quality of the Shaikh which gives a modem , 
relevance to his sayings.) He loves man and wants others to respect and love this son of God. He is 
too sensitive for the human misecries and his heart aches at the woeful plight of man. This world is 
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full of of miseries and hardships and Sa'di— 


the emotional humanist- wants to protect man from 


suffering and to give him a happy and peaceful life. This over whelming, all-encompassion love for the 
humanity and human being is such a prominent feature of Sa'di's works and such a necessary 
outcome of his humanistic approach to life, that it will be superfluous and j to further 

elaborate on this topic. The rather, we should hearken to the Shaikh's advice (A__ $ o—u*i| ._C£i a 
jUac- A$oi Aj lyL ) and give a few examples from his kulliyat to ascertain our point. It 
is very difficult to selcet because OjojIUujI la. ^ \ every page of his 

voluminous Kulliyat is a manifestation of his deep love and compassion for humanity. However, we 
are citing below a few examples from his oUlLT to enable the reader to understand and appreciate 
the writer's point: 


1 One should not be self-cetred and must care for his fellow beings 


(Jjij-alj-3 (jljlj ,a5" 




j Alii Ajlu JLu (jtau^.211 






yixujJ ji eJillLa J j| 


. 211. Kulliyat, 


P- 245. 
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l„ Ixu 


liJUjj aS* j 


C* \ jgg 1*1 


AoJiS Q-aj^S ^ jZ 4£j 


Aajluj j Aj I ^*j ^ 


jjAal ciiAJiLvLai 4 a. j!jj j-o a5* 

j£. (jiijlljjjjj j| juLluLvj 

j ^-ixuj 4 a fl 1 ^j-lil ^15^4 j 

(Such a dearth one year befell in Damascus 

That friends froget their affection; 

So stingy did heaven grow to earth . 

That neither crop nor palm did wet their lips; 

Naught was it but the widow-woman’s 'Ah' I 
Whenever smoke-plume from a vent - hole rose 
The trees unprovisioned I saw like a dervish 
In such state came to me a friend, 

On his bones a skin of him remaining 


said to him : 'O friend, of pure temper! 
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What misery's befalen you ? Say I 

* 

At me he thundered :' Where's your mind ? 

It's wrong to ask a question when you know the answer.) 

2. Kindness and compassion is always rewarding : 

1 |j jjJi jA £ Jju) iJ jIa \j \ a j| )j ^-$C_i"212 

JJUJ Jjuj jJUJj . -.Vu^U (_gJ un fl 1 ftj ul j-' 

: OiTCl joUJ ^J^Llik. ^La*. Aa. CjJLa. ^jJS (jjaJUxujJ <_-CLa . ^ jS'^ jjxXJ b^ I J» ^LuujT 

' ' y^ 

, \j j|j AaT^j {*$1 yjiui jljjs Ij a Uaiui . ^UJ ^ Ja. 

(A kind was subject to a terrible disease, the mention of which is not sanctioned by 
custom. The tribe of Yunani physicians agreed that this pain cannot be allayed except 
by means of the bile of a person. The son of a landholder was discovered. The 
executioner was ready to slay the boy who then looked heavenwards and smiled. 

The king asked : What occasion for laughter is there in such a position ?' The youth 
replied: 1 —-1 see no other refuge besides troubled at these words/ The sultan became 
troubled at these words, and he said : 'It is better for me to perish than to shed innocent 
.blood'-— it is said that the king also recovered his health during that week.) 

3. Religion means serving the humanity : 


212. Kulliyat,- 


P-96. 
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^213 


oAdUj jJ U ).la. .5 ^lio |j jl aS' 


\jj\j^la &SlJ JijjuiA Ojui-S 214 


jJJu j^ J> oij iJLa. ji lc^ ciii j 


Cj.U ijj jjJji J ojl?tJLU J ^rj, j. Uil j O uUJ ClLo^A^yu OJu ^Ja 215 

4. Sa'di inspires others to be kind to their fellow beings : 

lSjJj4 Ij VI 216 

LSjJ^ ji J jr*“ L$j\^ 4^*1 

Now that the present discussion is coming to an end, let us revise what are the fundamental 
qualities of humanism : An overwhelming love of humanity; a rational approach towards religion and 
morality;,a total belief in the individual freedom of man; a keen appreciation of beauty; an unfailing 
optimism ; and above all, an unflincking faith in the basic goodness of man and in the harmonious 
development of all his instincts. These are the basic ingredients of humanism. When we turn to that 
Person genius, Sa’di we find such a plethora of humanism and such a marvellous projection of all the 


213. Kulliyat, 

P-277. 

214. Ibid, 

P-143. 

215. Ibid, 

P-242. 

216. Ibid, 

P-245. 
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above-mentioned qualities, that we wonder how a poet of the twelfth century can share the ideas of 
the 14th century philosophers: The Shaikh of Shiraz is so 'humanistic' in all his view points, that we 
can undoubtedly call him the 'fore-father 1 of humanism. The stange contemporary appeal which the 
Shaikh enjoys today is based on the very fact that, through his writings, he expresses attitudes which 
even now are not out-moded; and as long as human being and human life continue to be a source of 
interest, the rose-garden of Shaikh's saying will also go on intoxicating us by its fragrence. 

In the end, let us pay homage to the humanity and to the humanist himself in his own verse : 

. , . Cu-aJiT CuujI eij \j& Ja 217 

CljUJ^T (jtifoj ClLuituj (jjjtiJ qSaA 4j 

J Lpjfij cM* J 4j jf\ 

(,-AJa^T ^jl^jj 0J 42ju> 

AjXoj OlaLuJa j bSi /| 

-j+*r 



SiXi 4j|Aa .lui j 


C.l U>^T Qjm,W 4 a. Ij aS" j 


217. Kulliyat, 


P-577. 
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° yA Lskj y by 


ciaxjiT JyA csT 

flifj3 CiTCU-all 4^^£ ^JjJai (jUj ^ 
Clj^l (jU-a ^j.\n,ui ^a^T jl ^A 


☆.☆ 






Life and Works of Shaikh 
Sa'di Sheerazi 
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Life and works of Shaikh Sa'di Sheerazi 

Shiraz, capital of the southern province of Fare which supplied the west with that name Persia 
by which Iran is commonly designated, escaped the devastations of the Mongol incursion and under 
the Salghurid Atabegs enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity,through the tumultuous years of the 
thirteenth century, a tranquility purchased by voluntary surrender in 1256 to the courage of Islam. The 
city, which had already produced a goodly crop of scholars and divines, was now to become the . 
centre of a brilliant literary movement that would give to Persia two of her greatest poets. The writing 
of literary history imposes an obligation, all too often irksome, to obesrve a strict economy of words 
and frequently to dismiss in three or four paragraphs authors Whose achievements entitle them to less 
cavalieer treatment. It is proposed now to relax this harsh rule and to devote separeate chapters to a 
chosen few of Persia's most outstandig writers; it is just that the first to claim this indulgence should 
be Sa'di of Shiraz. 1 

The lifetime of Saadi (also known by the name: Mosleh al-Din Saadi Shirazi) falls in a period of 
major political and social change in Iran and the whole of the Middle East (the decline of the Abbasid 
Empire with the invasion and subsequent wanton destruction by the Mongols). As a result of this, little 

is knoWn about his life apart from what he wrote in his "so called" autobiographical works. 

One of his nicest autobiographical stories, in the Golestan, tells the story of his release from 
, 1. Classical Persian Literature, A.J. Arberry- P-186. 
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slavery: , 

... He was imprisoned by the Crusaders and had to dig trenches in Tripoli until a Muslim, 
merchant bought and freed him; but then his previous form of slavery was replaced by another, since 
he had to marry his benefactor's daughter.... 

What we know for sure is that he was born in Shiraz in the late 12th century AD (this is even 
questioned by some scholars who believe he was bom in 1210) and began life as a student of the 
Koran, which he later exchanged for Sufism. During his life he travelled widely and returned to his 

native town some time around 1256. One usually assumes that Saadi travelled for some thirty years, 

!> 

=and it was his experiences and his gift of acute observation that made him such>a wonderful story 

*. " - * i , k 1 

teller. 

Before embarking on this brife note, let us be clear on the fact that there exist only a few 
documents that truly address Sa'dis life directly. In other words, except for the introductory notes 
where the poet refers to his plans for the composition of the volume, his design for inclusion of stories, 
and his persuasibe words for the benefit of his patron and audience, the wealth of information 
provided by the narrator of Gulistan, might not be autobiographical. This statement is necessary for 
three reasons. First it clarifies the uncertainty of the dates of birth and death of the poet; secondly, it 
points to a lack of definite knowledge regarding the lenght of time the author devoted to travel; and 
thirdly, it points to the fact that we know little about his activities during,his retirement which spans 
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from 1259 to 1292 and beyond. As things stand, Sa'di could have lived anywhere between 90 and 108 
years, traveled of some 20 to 30 years, and ersted for a decade or more, something not expected of 
an energetic man like Sa'di.2 

Shaikh Sa'di is not only one of the most honourable Iranians, but is also one of the greatest 
writers/of the world. Among the writers, in the Persian Language, there are only one or two who may 
be compared to him. From among the writers of othemations; both ancient and modem, only a few 
may equal him. In Iran, about hjs fame is rarely matched, and both the intelligents and the 
commbnman are familiar with his works. If he is not known by the common people of outside Iran, but 
the scholars have recognised his greatness. This is how the eminent Iranian Literary critic Mohammad 
Ali Foroughi eulogises the distingushed poet, Philosopher and sage. 3 

It is confidently asserted by many Persian biographers that Sa'di was bom in 1184; those who 
entertain a different opinion agree nevertheless upon 1185. European scholars have until very 
recently accepted these alternatives as fixing adate circa 1184 for Sa'di's birth. There appear to be 
reasonably good grounds for believing the widespread report that he died in 1292; but it is not only on 
account of the indication of unusual longevity that modem investigators have looked again into the 

- " . * i 

traditional nativity. It was 'Abd al-'Azim Khan Garakani who first argued cogently for the rejection of the 
established view; his representations have been conceded as convincing by a number of later 

* * * «“ 

1. http://www.angelire.com/mb/mb/bashiri/poets/sadi.html. 


2. wisdom of sadi P - VII 
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authorities including ’Abbas Iqbal, Bahar and Shafaq. Two internal reasons have always been offered 
in defence of the old chronology, in chapter IX of the Bustan Sa'di writes : 


O you whose life has now reached to seventy, 
perhaps you were asleep while it went with the wind. 

Now ; .it is certain that the Bustan was completed in the 1257; therefore the poet,allowing for lunar 
reckoning, must have been bom not later than 1189.. But this is to assume that Sa'di is here 
soliloquizing, whereas it is his practice throughout the Bustan to adress in the second person the 
reader to whom the particular section is thought apposite; and as the theme of chapter IX is 

penitence, what is more natural than that the poet should here direct his appeal to the elderly sinner? 

. \ t \ 

The second internal piece of evidence, alleged is that in anecdot 20 of book II of the Gulistan Sa'di 
claims to. have received certain instruction from Abu'l-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi, and the pjerson generally 
known by that name is famous polygraph who died in 1200. Garakani however suggests that Sibt Ibn 
al-Jauzi was here intended, and his death occurred in 1257; while 'Abbas Iqbal puts forward another 
Abu'l-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi, a son of Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi, who perished with his father and brothers during the 
Mongol massacre of Baghdad. • 
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In any case it has long been recognized that Sa'dis' writings afford a very insecur basis for the 

reconstruction of his biography. 'In the short stories of Gulistan recollectoins Bustan,' writers J.H. 

' , •• 

Kramers, there occur many personal recollectons of the author. In his monograph on Sa’di, Masse 
has tried to restore a biography based on those information. But he seems to have trusted Sa'di's 
veracity top much. The truth of many of these stories has been doubted before (Barbier de Meynard, 
Ruckert) and Sa'di himseif declares that whoever has been much about in the world, may lie a great 
deal.' There is also the stubborn fact that in his preface to the Gulistan, undoubtedly comleted in 1258 
Sa'di (as trans lated by R.A Nicholson ) writes: 'One evening I was thinking over bygone days and 
regretting a life wasted in foolish ways, piercing the stone of my heart with the diamond of tears, and 
reciting these verses which the occasion the commanded to mine ears: 

Each moment steals a breath of life once more, 

And few, I see, are now remaining o'er. 

WhatlFiftyyearsbylethargypossessedl- 
Yet mayst thou realize the fleeting rest...' 

if Sa'di is here intending to imply - and the context appears to ppint in this direction - that his 
Own age at writing was about fifty, then his birth must have taken place about the year 1208. 

The equally vexed problem of Sa'di's nomenclature is not unconnected with the problem of his 
nativity. Even his personal names create difficulty, but it must suffice here to quote the opinion of 
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Bahar, which others share, that he was called Abu 'Abd Allah Musharrif (or Musharrif air Din) ibn 
Muslih’ 

j| J CiJLul £CXkU (_£jaJhi (Jrfll.PCJ (_g,1 X m ^_jAj-S"” ft, 

| Ij 4^-lS^^jA _)j ^X&l j A Jjjj jJ ^-)AJ| \ L <*a .. a ^ ^jA_Jl ^ XmJ , A i<l lj 

cM^ L^ Al^h j| ex Si 

j Ax| ftJilA jl^ cjjSi AxxfIj Aili Axe. _^jj aTajjui oAxA Aj| Alif*4il| Axe. |j jijAj lx 

4.CXjjj| jIxjujJ (JaU j ni~ L_jlj A j ftA jui AlLuJjj ^ 1 w-» A qJ iJ^uU ^\j l&La. jA 

Shaikh Sa'di was descendend from All, the son-in-law of the Prophet Mohammed. His father 
was a religious man and of a religious persuasion. When Sa'di was about twelve years old, his father 
passed away and the family came under the protection of Sa'di's uncle who had a small shop in 
Shiraz; With the help of his uncle, Sa'di complete his early education in Shiraz. The end of his 
elementary education coincides roughly with the invasion of Central Asia by Chingiz Khan and the 
devastation of Khujand Samarqand, and Bukhara, the Iranian peoples' most cherished cultural 
centers.5 . 


4. Kulliyat-e-Sa'di, P.12. 

5. http://www. angelfire. com /mb/bashiri / Poets/ Sadi.html. 
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The accepted verson states that he was so called after the famous Atabeg of Fare, Abu Shuja' 
Sa'd Ibn Zangi, who died in 1226. It would not be impossible, though most unlikely, that a stripling in 
. his teens should have so far advanced in royal favour as to be permitted to style by his name. 'Abbas 
Iqbal howeber, pointing out that the Gulistan is dedicated to Sa'd ibn Zangi's grandson, also named 
Sa'd, suggests that it was from him that the poet derived his nom de plume. This conjecture is 
reinfordced be the striking fact that in all his writings Sa'di never composed a single verse in honour of 
Sa'd ibn Zangi. 

Sa'di tells us in the Bustan that he was orphaned at an early age: 

Full well I know the pains that orphans bear, 

For as a child I lost my father's care. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt this statement. It may also be presumed true that after 
receving his education in Shiraz he went to Baghdad, perhaps to escape from the political turmoil 
which'followed the death of Sa'd ibn Zangi, and there he studied Arabic language, Arab literature, 
hadith, the Qur'an, and commentaries on the holy book at the Nizamiya Academy. To accept that he 
became a disciple of 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani the Sufi, 'with whom,' says T.W. Haig, ’he made the 
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pilgrimage to Mecca,’ would be to allow an extraordinary anachronism, for 'Abd al-Qadir died in 1166. 
Less inherent improbability attaches to Sa'di's claim to have met the equally eminent mystic Shihab al- 
Din al-Suhrawardi (d. 1234),6 (Sa'di was a disciple of the Sufi master Sheikh Shahabud-Din 
Sahrawardi.) and it has been suggested that he may also have encountered Jalal al-Din Rumi some 
time during his extensive travels. For after completing his studies Sa'di fared very far indeed afield, to 
judge by the statements of an autobiographical character which punctuate his disourse. Tale 31 of 
Book II of the Gulistan. makes out that he was for a time prisoner of the Crusaders: Masse dates this 
episode in the year 1221, but Garakani puts it eight years later. 7 


Ottilia. L j q\Aij j-m jJ 

Ij i i j ^ JL uj l ^ i^Lm| Q Li 

Cliullla. Aa. (<$1 ^l‘> juUj ± JjjLo qLuj (_$! AIjLlu aT i—1 1 a jl 

CLLuiAj j oj5o jA j| 

CliUjJ f cSl-^ jl AS”* 

O-C-luj f^J-} fJLs. ^ ^CJ* 

CaaIjuu JuLiJ yA\li aJj jJa A S' 


6. Classical Persian Literature, PP.188-189. 

7. Classical Persian Literature, PI89 
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(jtLuijj jA \j AS" 4j 

* , 

(JjI^AjAjJ s-i-L’tj AjAL j ±j> ^AiS j| jluA'eAj j Ajj)T O - ttA. j ^ oJLa. j_j 

yjlj AjqT^J | jii |*^ X CwL«uj|i!i 

Cr^ o* * ^ 1^ ifc-Lc. j ^ 

. ' , 1 , ' 

. fJp\jX»i jA Aj 


jl £*jjA Ohio tic. ^jA ^Jt>- 

' jtaJl (ulilAc- lu} li| 3 

^ |3hAJi5 < iilJ^x jtj jj )^j |*^ft jBj 4^^ ^ »Aj5^ jijA CiUJ 0 bj (5jt-J 

8.AjS^jlliClxuAj jlluA Ajuaj j Aj^jL jk AiS jl jluA &Aj ,^>j| j-j-o 
('I had grown weary of the society of my Damascus friends, and therefore made my way into 
the Jerusalem desert, where I enjoyed the companionship of the beasts; until the time came when the 
Franks made me their prisoner, and kept me with Jews in a trench at Tripoli digging clay. One of the 
leading citizens of Aleppo, with whom I had been formerly acquainted, chancing to pass by, 
recognized me and said, "Sirrah, what manner of life is this?" I said, "What can I say? 


8.' Kulliyat-e-Sa'di PP. 87-88 
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"I fled from men to mountain and to plain, 

For I had nothing from mankind to gain; 

How is my case? Regard me in this den, 

Where i must sweat with men that are not men. 

Better to hang in chains, when friends are there, 

; * Than dwell with strangers in a/garden fair." 

'He had compassion on my condition, and with ten dinars procured my release from bondage. 
He took me along with him to Aleppo, and there made me marry his daughter, adding a dowry of a 
hundred diears. Some time passed. She was a woman always scowling, disbedient and growling; she 
began .to me plenty of her shrewish tongue, and made life wholly miserable for me. 

A bad wife comes with a good man to dwell: 

She soon converts his present world to hell. 

Beware of evil partnership, beware: 

Form hellish torment, Lord, thy servants spare I 

'Once in a torrent of abuse she said, "Are.you not that man whom my father bought back from 
the Franks?" 1 said, 'Yes, I am that man whom he bought back from the Frankish chains for ten 
dinars, and delivered into your bondage for a hundered dinars."' )9 

9. .Classical Persian Literature, PP.189-190. 
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He traveled until 1256, extensively in the Middle East, especially in Siriya, Arabia, Egypt, 
Morocco and Abyssinia and in the eastern Islamic lands, particularly in Turkistari. In the east, he might 
have travled as far as India. 

Sa'di's travels coincide, with a time when Chingiz Khan (1206-1227) passed the scepter of 
Mongol power to Ogandai Khan (1221-1241) and when, under Khan Mongke (1251-1258), Batu Khan 
devastated Rassia and Eastern Europe. In this respect, Sa'di is very much like Marco Polo who 
traveled in the region from 1271 to 1294. There is a difference, howecer, between the two. While 
Marco Polo gravitated to the potentates and the good life, Sa'dr mingled with the ordinary suravivorsof 
the Mongol holocaust. He sat in remote teahouses late into the night and exchanged views with 
merchants, farmers, preachers, wayfarers, thieves, and Sufi mendicants. For twenty years or more, he 
continued the same schedule of preaching, advising, honing his sermons, and polishing them into 
gems illuminating the wisdom and foibles of his people. 

1256 is the date usually assigned for the time when Sa'dis zeal for traval gave in to his desire 
to document the fruits of his travels. He returned to his home town of Shiraz which, under Atabak 

I 

Abubakar Sa'd ibn Zangy (1231-1260) was enjoying an era of, relative tranquility. Not only was he 
. welcomed to the city but was respected highly by the ruler and enumerated among the greats of the 
province. In response, Sa'di composed some of his most delightful panegyrics as an inititial gesture of 
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gratitude in praise of the ruling house and placed them at the beginning of his Bustan.10 Within a year 
of the vbmposition of Bustan, Sa’di authored another volume which he entitled Gulistan. Dedicated to 
Sa'd ibn Zangy, the Gulistan (rose garden) is intended to pass to subsequent generations the essence 
of the Shaykh's sermons. 11 Abbas Iqbal howeveer, pointed out that the Gulistan is dedicated to Sa'd 

ibn Zangi's grand son , also named Sa'd, suggests that it was from him that the poet derived his nom 

t \ , 

de plume. This conjecture is reinforced by the streking fact that in all his writings Sa'di never 
composed a single verse in honour of Sa'd ibn Zangy. The volume consists of a cycle of eight 
rhymed-prose partitions each interspersed with poetry. The themes discussed include the manners of 
kings, the morals of dervishes, the prference of as well as youth, old age, and the like. 

The volume is melodious in style with a predominance of love in it. It expresses the poet's true 
emotions m its prose as well as in its exemplary poetry. Furthermore, it is a gold mine for effective use 
of metaphor displaying mystic love in the guise of earthly love, and is redolent with cotempt for 
priesthood and authority. The first Persian literary contribution to be translated into a Western tongue, 
the Gulistan was transtated by Rahatsk in Banares in 1888.12 

Now Sa'di had an equally romantic story to tell of how his new book came to be composed; the 
version quoted is that dedicated by Francis Gladwin to Marquis Wellesley at Patna in 1806. 

10. http:// www.angelfire.com/mb/bashiri/Poets/Sadi.html . 

‘11. http:// www.angelfire.com/mb/bashiri/Poets/Sadi.html 
12, http:// www. angelfire.com/mb/bashiri/Poets/Sadi.html 
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'It was season of spring; the air was temperate, and the rose in full bloom. The vestments of 
the tree resembled the festive garments of fortunate. It was mid-spring, when the nightingales were 
chanting from the pulpits of the branches; the rose decked with pearly dew, like blushs on the cheek 
of a chiding mistress. It happened once, that I was benighted in a garden, in company with one of my 
friends. The spot was delightful, trees intertwined; you would have said that the earth was bedecked 
with glass spangles, and that the knot of the Pleiades was suspended from the branch of the vine. A 
garden with a running stream, and trees from whence birds were warbling melodious strains: that filled 
with tulips of various hues; these loaded with fruits of several kinds. Under the shade of its trees the 
zephyr had spread the variegated carpet. In the morning, when the desire to return home overcame 
our inclination for remaining, I saw in his lap a collection of roses, odoriferous herbs, and lyacinths, 
which he had intended to carry to town. I said, " You are not ignorant that the flower of the garden 
soon fadeth, and that the enjoyment of the rose-bush is but of a short continuance; and the sages 
have declared; that the heart ought not sto be set upon anything that is transitory," He asked, "What 
course is then to be pursued?" I replied, "I am able to form a book of roses, which will delight the 
beholders, and gratify those who are present; whose leaves the tyrannic arm of the autumnal blasts 
can cever affect, nor injure the blossoms of its spring. What benefit will you derive from a basket of 
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Carry a leaf from my garden; a rose may continue in bloom for five or six days; but this roes garden 
will flourish forever. "As soon as I had uttered these words, he flung the flowres from his lap, and 
laying hold on the skirt of my garment, exclaimed, "When the beneficent promise, they faithfully 
discharge their engagements," In the coures of a few days, two chapters (one on the comforts of 
society, and the other containing rules for conversation) were written out in my note-book, in a style . 
that may be useful to orators, and improve the skill of letter-writers. In short, whilst the rose was yet in 
bloom,-, the book entitled the Rose Garden was finshed: but it will be truly perfected on gaining a 
faborable reception at vourt, and when it obtains an indulgent perusal from that prince who ray of. 
providential beneficence, the treasury of the age, the refuge of religion, the favorite of Heaven, the 
mighty arm of the victorious empire, the lamp of the aggrandizer of the faith, Sad, son of Atabuk the 
great; that potent monarch to whom nations bend the neck; lord paramount of kings of Arabia and 
Persia; sovereign of land and sea; inheritor of the throne of Solomon, Mozuffuruddeen, may God 
perpetuate the good fortune of both, and prosper all their righteous undertakings!' 

Gladwin's version is not free from error, but it conveys remarkably well, within certain limits, the 
glittering rhetoric of the original. In this tender evocation of a Persian spring Sa'di compares his 
Gulistan With aPersian garden, and the comparison is very apt. The eight partitions into which it is 
divided are planted each with its own cluster of gay and sombre stories, in that seductive intermixture 
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of rhymed prose and verse which had by now come to be regarded as the prerequisite of elegant 
composition. In mya Kings and Beggars (a translation of the first two chapters) I have at some length 
gone into the contents and arrangement of Gulistan, and has enjoyed a vogue in Europe for over 
- three venturies, since Andre du Ryer brought out in 1634 a garbled Grench paraphrase of about one 
half, and in 1651 George Gentz published at Amsterdam a creditable edition with a Ltin translation of 
the whole. "The first book that I would recommend, ’Sir William Jones advised the readers of his 

Grammar of the Persian Language, ’is the Gulistan or Bedof Roses, a work which is highly 

' * ’ * , . * . ' . . ' „ * 

recommended in the East, and of which there are several translations in Europe. 1 Edward FitzGerald 

»•• . . . ‘ ' . L 

took Jones's rounsel when he began the study of Persian, and on January 24, 185, he wrote to his 

4 \ 4 ; ♦ ( 

old friend Elizabeth Cowell: 'Tell Cowell I get on famously (as I think) with Sa’di, whom I like much : 
he is just one of the Writers who cant be seen; in a Translation: His merits are not strong enough, to 
bear decanting I think - Certainly Eastwick is wretched in the, Verse : and both he and Rose (I know 
both versions) seem to me on a wrong tack wholly in their Style of rendering the Prose.' 

Ten years later Ralph Waldo Emerson penned in Concord a preface to the first American 

^ t * t 

edition of Francis Gladwin's translation. Viewed even through the distorting glass of that jmperfct 

version, the Gulistan made a lively impression on the mind of the great essayist. 'At ferst sight,' he 
remarks,’the Oriental rhetoric does not please our Western taste,' 

13. http:// www.angelfire.com/mb/bashiri/Poets/Sadi.html ' . •' ' ! . 
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Laila and Majnun 

* 1 v ' Hy* 

To a certain king of Arabia they were relating the story of the love of Majriun for Laila, and his 
ensuing insane state, saying: "In spite of his knowledge and wisdom, Majnun has turned his face 
towards the desert, and abandoned himself to distraction." 

The king ordered that they bring Majnun into his presence; and he reproved him, saying: "What have 

\ * t ( 4 

you seen unworthy in the noble nature of man that you should assume the manners of a. brute, and 

* ' * - v ' 

forsake the enjoyment of human society?" 

Majnun wept and answered: 

"Many of my friends reproach me 

For my love Laila. .... . 

Alas! that they could one day see, her, 

That my excuse might be manifest for me. 

Would to God that those who blame me could 
Behold your face, O ravisher of hearts! 

That at the sight they, from inadvertency, , 

Might cut their own fingers instead 

Of the orange in their hands, • 
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Then might the truth of the reality bear testimony against the semblance of fiction, what manner of 
person that was for whose sake you were upbraiding me." 

The king resolved that, by viewing in person the charms of Laila, he might be able to judge 
what her form could be that had caused all this misery. So he ordered her to be brought into his 
presence. Having searched through the Arab tribes, they discovered her and presented her before the 

t , ' ' 

', king in the courtyard of his seraglio. He viewed her figure, and beheld a person of a tawny complexion 
and feeble frame of body. She appeared to him in a contemptible light, inasmuch as the lowest menial 
in his harem surpassed her in beauty and excelled her in elegance.for you, O king, to contemplate the 
charms of Laila through the gate of a Majnun’s eye, in order that the miracle of such a spectacle might 
be illustrated to you: 

You can have no fellow-feeling for my disorder. 

A companion to me must have the same sickness, 

That I may sit by him all day, telling my tale; ' 

For rubbing two pieces of dry firewood together 

Will make them bum brighter. 

Sympathized with my pain. 

Tell it, my friends, to those ignorant of love; 

Would you could be aware of what wrings my soul! 
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The anguish of a wound is unknown to the healthy; 

We must detail our aches only to a fellow-sufferer, 

It were idle to talk of a hornet to him 

Who has not yet smarted from its sting.'• - 

Till your condition is something like mine, 

My state will seem like an idle fable. 

Compare not my pain with that of another: 

He hojds salt in his hand, 

I bear it on an open wound." , 

Majnun, in his sagacity, penetrated what was passing in the royal mind, and said: "It will be necessary 
Had that grove of verdant reeds heard the murmurs 

' * , s 

Of love that pass through my ear in detail 
Of my mistress's story, it would have 

Sadi is probably the first Persian poet to have been translated into European languages. A German 
version of the Gulistan appeared in 1654. 

Sadi's tomb can be seen in the town of Shiraz. Lines from Sadi's poems are still commonly 
used in conversations by Iranians today. 

; '/■ . ‘ ’•.. 






CONCLUSION 
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Humanism is the view that we can make sense of the world using reason, experience and 
common human values and that we can live good lives without religious or superstitious beliefs. 
Humanists seek to make the best of the one life we have by creating meaning and purpose for 
ourselves. We choose to take responsibility for our actions and work with others for the common 
good 

Humanism is engaged with what is human, an approach to life based on humanity and reason - 
humanists recognise that moral values are properly founded on human nature and experience 
alone and that the aims of morality should be human welfare, happiness and fulfillment. Our 
decisions are based on the available evidence and our assessment of the outcomes of our actions, 
not on any dogma or sacred text. 

• Humanism is a naturalistic view, encompassing atheism and agnosticism as responses to 
theistic claims, but is an active and ethical philosophy far greater than these reactions to 
religion. 

• Humanists believe in individual rights and freedoms, but believe that individual 
responsibility, social cooperation and mutual respect are just as important. 

• Humanists believe that people can and will continue to find solutions to the world's 
problems, so that quality of life can be improved for everyone. 

• Humanists are positive, gaining inspiration from our lives, art and culture, and a rich 
natural world. 

* 

Humanists believe that we have only one life, it is our responsibility to make it a good life, and 
to live it to the full. Humanism as a system, concerned morally with human conduct, and 
emotionally with the receptive attitude and subjective response of the human mind to the external 
world, is a late arrival in the field of organized philosophy. So its systematic discussion is also of 
late origin. But its roots are old and deep - indeed, as old and deep as humanity itself, for, unlike 
other such systems - e.g. the Kantian Ethics - its code was not 'Laid down' but 'evolved' with the 
human nature. It is not a garden planned and planted, but a virgin Valley of natural flora just 
trimmed and fenced around. It is deeper than a philosophy and more congenial than a code. It is 
not a law of life, but life itself. It is not life's dictum, but its expose. It does not prescribe how life 
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should be live, It only shows how evenly - balanced, normally developed human beings lives 
their rich and vivid lives. 

Sadi was a lover of humanity and an admirer of this exquisite creation of God, man and 
he is profoundly permeated by the same love of humanity and human being. He was not a thinker 
like Plato, he was not a philosopher like Erasmus, he was simply a full-blooded man, having an 
intuitive insight into human nature, which realized the worth of man and considered him to be an 
object of admiration. Humanity and, man are the central point of his writings, and he studies and 
analyses the human life in all its various aspects. 

Shaikh Sa'di is a strong believer and proponent of the universal brotherhood of mankind and 
fervently propagates it. He denounces the indifference of man to the sufferings of his fellow 
human beings, and considers such indifferent people to be grossly inhuman, Sa’di very clearly 
defines this relation of the individual and the society in the following famous couplets 
(The sons of Adam are limbs of each other 
Having been created of one essence. When 
the calamity of time afflicts one limb 
The other limbs can not remain at rest. 

If thou hast no sympathy for the troubles 

of others, thou art unworthy to be called by name of a man.) 

This clearly shows that Sa'di too, like every other humanist, believed that individuals are 
parts of the society like limbs in the human body " and that every individuals welfares is closely 
linked with the welfare of his fellow beings : 

(Humanism is comprised of liberality and kindness. 

Do not think that it is only the material form. 

Virtue is a must, since pictures can be painted 

on the walls of a palace with vermilion and verdigrises. 

If a man is devoid of ecxcellence and benevolence. 

What is the difference between him and the painted figure on the wall? 

The great Shaikh is basically a votary of peace and strongly advises the wisdom of 
pursuing peace in all spheres of life, as peace is the happy, natural state of man, and war is his 
corruption and disgrace. He vehemently criticizes the enemies of peace and believes that man 



can achieve and gain much more through peace than by resorting to war. What distinguishes war 
is not that man is slain , but that he is slain, spoiled and crushed by the cruelty, the injustice, the 
treachery and the murderous hand of man. The five great enemies to peace which inhabit with us 
are avarice, ambition , envy, anger and pride. If these enemies were to be banished, we would 
infallibly enjoy perpetual peace. 

(Speak not harshly to men of gentle manners; seek not hostility with one who knocks at the 
door of peace.) 

(Even if you have the strength of an elephant and the claws of a lion, in my opinion, peace is 
preferable to war.) 

Service to humanity is an essential prerequisite of devotion to God. Half of the misery of 
human life might be extinguished, if men would alleviate the general curse they live under, by 
mutual offices of compassion, benevolence and humanity. He who wishes to secure the good of 
others, has already secured his own. 

Thus, when man is basically good, a being with principles and with a certain goal in front of him, 
and when the relationship of the individual and the society is inter-dependant, he will not do 
anything which is harmful to the society even if he is free from social and moral binding and is a 
measure in himself. So it will not be hazardous, as feared by most of our faint-hearted moralists, 
to substitute blind obedience with discriminating choice. So our Shaikh, having faith in these two 
basic conce 

As a matter of fact Shaikh’s ideas reflect the views of the Renaissance period humanists to such 
an extent that he may well be called the fore-father of this particular school of thought. In the 
present chapter, we will discuss some fundamental views of the humanists and will see how far 
does Sa'di conform to them : 

He, with the help of that rare insight which he had into the nature of a man, came to the 
conclusion that the ideal of humanity can never be achieved by uncompromising rigidity 
and puritan orthodoxy. (Today, the retreat of religion before the onslaught of the rational 
and humanist revolution is more the result of the former’s uncompromising rigidity than 
the latter's aggressiveness. The more interfering and fussy is a religion the narrower is its 
appeal and the swifter its decay. Judaism arrived with a peal of thunder, but now is no 
more than a faint reverbating sound. Islam did better with its spirit of libarty and 
compromise Christianity, as refomed by the later days free thinkers is faring the best 
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He realised that for his spiritual and material fulfilment, man shall have to look 
inwards into his ownself and cnforro his conduct to his own personal needs and to the 
requirements of his society in general. He also realised that man, a free-willed agent of 
nature, can nver be 'forced' to do anything, and that 'fear' -on which most of the religious 
and social laws were based in those days -can never inspire man to do good and avoid 
evil. No doubt fear can and does prevent man from doing evil, e.g. fear of legal 
punishment can stop him from committing social crime, fear of moral accusation can 
keep him from indulging in immoralities, and fear of Divine punishment can stop him 
from committing sin. 

Sa'di, like a true humanists, realized this weakness of our social and moral system 
and the chaos resulting from this. This moral and social chaos was at its peak during 
Sa'dis time The period of Sa'di was the terror-stricken reign of the deadly Mongols. 
These Mongols were corrupt and cruel people who knew nothing of religion and less of 
morality. Now it is a fact that the ruled always reflect the character of their rulers. So the 
whole of the Iranian race was totally degenerated and corrupt at that time. (This moral 
and socal degeneration is best depicted in the works of that marvellous satirist of the 
Persian Language TJbayd-e-Zakani). 

This disgraceful debasing of the mankind the noblest creation of God-was 
unbearable to our sensitive humanist, Sa'di. He reacted to it and set out to remedy it and 
to reinstate his fallen idol on the pedastal it rightfully deserved. He was an intelligent man 
possessing an extra ordinary insight into human nature psychology, so he at once realised 
that the fault lies not with man but with the’ defective moral and social system of our 
society which did not realise the real worth and dignity of man and chained his sublime 
and aspiring soul with unnecessary and superfluous laws. Sa'di, who 
had unfailing faith in man, and who believed that this whole universe has been created 
because of man wanted to make man 'the measure for everything'. He believed that man 
is the super creation of God, the generating force of this universe and every other creation 
has been created because of man and gains significance only with relation to man. 
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